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CHAPTER I. 

Cette figure rectiligne, aa regard itoimi, 4 la phyikniomie 
morte, aux gestes aiigalenz, aTec sa tenue exacte et m£- 
thodique, son parf^ de cant et ton absence de tout 
naturel, me produisit nn effet comiquement sinistre. 

TbA Ii06 MbVTBS. 

The pleasant garden of great Italy. — Shakspiabi. 

The following day, and the next, and the 

next, were devoted by Philip Fairfax to an 

inspection of the channing city, which, as a 

sqholar, — a mere scholar, — a man distinct in 

capacity from the many-sided genius of Qeve, 

possessed far less interest in Yiis eyes than 

that mighty capital of the ancient world in 

which he had been recently expatiating ; where 
YOL. m. B 
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he had a pretext for dining with an Elzevir 
beside his plate, and supping with an Aldus, 

It was arranged that Lord John should 
accompany him in his visits to the public 
monuments of Naples, to which Cleve had 
kindly offered his services as cicerone. But 
apparently the young tourist had engagements 
more suited to his taste ; for, to the surprise of 
Philip, rather than of his companion, morning 
after morning, his lordship contrived to be too 
late for their appointments. 

" He will come with us to-morrow to Santa 
Chiara and St Elmo," said the tutor, whose 
anxious countenance belied his words, — after 
the fourth of these ungracious disappointments. 

But Jervis felt convinced that, neither on 
the morrow, nor on any other day, would Lord 
John again submit to the authority of a tutor, 
whose leading object was to circumvent the 
fatal passion to which his young heart was 
becoming a prey. Impossible to see a man 
more altered ! — Even if unapprized of 
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all that was going on, the embarrassed 
manner and harassed looks of Lord John, 
brightened only by the occasional gleams of 
sunshine that issue from the eyes of those in 
whose soul is glowing the flame of a first pas- 
sion, would have betrayed to Cleve that 
the tenor of his life was changed. 

But though fully participating in the an- 
tipathy cherished by Fairfax against Cleve- 
land, whom he strongly suspected to be the 
" somebody" by whom reports to the injury 
of Countess von Adlerberg had been circulated 
at Rome, Jervis did not think it necessary to 
extend his displeasure to the beautiful Vir- 
ginia ; and as a due act of courtesy, he 
seized an early opportunity to call upon Mrs 
Cleveland. 

To his great surprise, he was informed by 

the servants that the lady did not receive 

company during the absence of the colonel, 

who had been called to England on business. 

" To England ? — What on earth can he 

b2 
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have to do in England!" — cried Fairfax, on 
learning from Cleve this startling intelligence. 
— " To England ? — And I, who was puzzling my 
brains to guess what on earth had become of 
him during the last few days ! " — 

" It must be a great relief to you to get 
rid of him ! " 

*^' When he leaves his worse half behind? — 
On the contrary ! — I am now more vexed than 
ever that Lord John should have been playing 
truant, day after day ; sending us trotting from 
one end of Naples to the other, while he was 
doubtless engaged at the feet of his Ariadne !'' 

« No, — ^her servants expressly told me she 
did not receive company during the absence of 
Colonel Cleveland," eagerly interposed Cleve. 

Fairfax looked him frill in the face, as if to 
ascertain whether this ndivetS were genuine or 
affected. Before he turned away his eyes, he 
had evidently formed an opinion that the fair 
fame of the Austrian ambassadress was un- 
justly aspersed. 
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Meanwhile, whatever the suspicions of the 
two Mends concerning the sudden departure of 
Cleveland, Lady Hillingdon and others of the 
leading English, were overjoyed to find the 
coterie broken up, which had passed in Rome 
as the means of withdrawing the Duke of 
Attleborough and his cousin from the general 
circle. The former was now to be seen every 
where on the arm of Herbert Davenport; and 
even Lord John Howard, as if to counteract 
any report of his proceedings which might be 
transmitted to Wrexhill Abbey by his tutor, 
submitted to be presented by Davenport to 
his cousins, the Hecksworths; and to renew, 
though at a prudent distance, his acquaint- 
ance with Lady Hillingdon and her girls. 

He accepted every invitation to dinner. He 
was seen every night, either at some party, or 
St Carlo. No one had a right to infer that 
an exception was made in his favour by the 
lady who " received no company during the 
absence of her husband." No one did infer 
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it, indeed, except the anxious Philip ; who had 
good reason to conjecture that every moment of 
his pupil's time, for which he was unable to 
account, was passed by the side of Mrs 
Cleveland. 

The Countess von Adlerberg, meanwhile, 
had not lost sight of her Herculean project of 
liberalizing one of those stiffest of modern 
bigots, an English country gentlewoman; a 
grand inquisitor prepared to bum at the stake 
all schismatics from the true faith of " pro- 
priety," and dissever by an insurmountable 
fence of red-hof iron, the two extremes of 
society, the high-bom and the low. 

In accordance with his promise, Cleve had 
obtained permission to present to the Countess 
von Adlerberg, his friend Philip. With cer- 
tain reservations, however. For the fair Cres- 
centia, who could array herself in the armour 
of etiquette whenever she thought proper, 
disgusted at first sight by the dry dictatorial 
manner of Philip, did not hesitate to remind 
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the prot&ge whom she honoured not as a 
scholar, but as a man of genius, that the posi- 
tion of his friend, in the receipt of a salary 
for his services from a private individual, 
being such as to preclude his appearance at 
the Austrian court, she must decline presenting 
him in the circle of his excellency, the Aus- 
trian ambassador. 

Useless had it been for Jervis to argue that 
the birth of Philip Fairfax was far supe- 
rior to his own. The favour accorded to him- 
self was too completely gratuitous to be 
pleaded as a precedent. All he could do, 
therefore, was to absent himself from the em- 
bassy on those occasions when the absence of 
his friend might be remarked. 

At the magnificent ball, for instance, given 
by the countess for the express purpose of 
exhibiting to Mrs Hecksworth the universal 
favour enjoyed by Monsieur Gervais in Naples, 
no Monsieur Gervais made his appearance ! 
Throughout the evening, Madame von Adler- 
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berg, in all her pride of place and pride of 
beanty, listened with the utmost eagerness for 
the announcement of the name in which her 
unoccupied heart had endeavoured to create 
for itself an interest; — and listened in vain. 
The man for whose sake she had planned that 
costly intertainment, — the man for whose 
sake she was exerting herself so strenu- 
ously, — was sitting quietly in his humble 
lodgings, gossiping over old times with 
the friend whom he valued the more 
dearly for the unflinching and brother-like 
severity with which he probed to the quick 
every weakness of his sensitive heart. 

That act of generous self-denial proved the 
salvation of Jervis Cleve. His fidelity to his 
friend was the means of preserving him from 
the severest personal mortification. If the 
Austrian ambassadress were intent on en- 
lightening the mind of Mrs Hecksworth, cer- 
tain of the Anglo-Neapolitans were intent on 
affording a lesson to the Austrian ambassa- 
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dress. According to their polite view of the 
case, " she was nothing to them ! " had no 
claims on their forbearance as a woman, be- 
cause a woman of irreproachable conduct ; or 
as a woman of rank, because her privileges of 
birth were invalidated by her patronage of a 
parvenu. They felt intitled to make them- 
selves disagreeable to her, as far as could 
be done without subjecting themselves to be 
called to account by a gouty diplomatist 
verging upon three score years and ten. 

Need it be added that these chivalrous 
heroes were no other than Herbert Daven- 
port and George Joddrell ; or that the vul- 
nerable heel at which their shafts were to be 
aimed was the partiality exhibited by the fair 
countess for Jervis Cleve. 

They were determined to humiliate her in 

her protSgS. They were certain of abettors, 

they were certain of applause ; Herbert 

Davenport having ascertained Mrs Hecks- 

worth^s vehement opposition to the adv$iice- 

B 3 
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ment of the Fairford youth ; while Joddrell, 
who, to the honour of the old dictum that 
" qui 86 ressemhle s^assemble^^^ had struck up 
a spontaneous intimacy with Prince Lobanoff, 
was equally cognizant of the bitter grudge 
entertained by the overbearing Russian, 
aganst one whom his efforts had been unable 
to convert either into an hireling or a friend. 

Supported by the mother of the heiress and 
the head of such an establishment as that of 
the gorgeous Lobanoff, they were sure of the 
adhesion of those servile tribes who follow on 
the continent, like sharks after a fleet, the 
gold-sprinkling and champagne-sprinkling 
squadrons of English pleasure-mongers. 

Nothing so easy as to expose what they re- 
garded as the foot of clay of the popular idoL 
Fresh from the humble homestead of poor old 
Cleve, Joddrell had the most plausible pretext 
for overwhelming the poor scholar with seem- 
ingly well-meant tidings of the homely folks 
who had dealt so hospitably by his family. 
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On pretence of acquainting him that "the 
old man his father was yet alive," he could 
apprise him that " aunt Morris, who com- 
plained sadly of the hardness of the times, 
insinuated that the family at Glebestone 
wotdd be better off, if Jervis had obtained 
the situation of exciseman at Bewchester, 
instead of " a- wasting of his time by idlin' 
in forrun' pairts." 

Herbert Davenport, meanwhile, had a still 
sharper arrow in his quiver. His last letter 
from his cousin Dick, whose assiduous court- 
ship of Caroline Clutterbuck left him still 
leisure for cruelty and mischief, contained a 
message to be delivered to "the great man 
engrafted on the Fairford youth, " that the 
old fellow who had been at so much pains 
with his education when a foundation-boy at 
Fairford College, had just applied for assist- 
ance towards reaching a London hospital, 'to 
undergo a dangerous operation. 

" In my opinion," wrote the man who, as the 
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master of the Grange, and hereditary governor 
of the college, was entitled to have an opinion, 
— ^^when soch people become invalided, the 
best thing they can do is to die and make room 
for more efficient men. I always thought the 
Athenians prodigious asses for rescinding the 
law which condemned to death the superan- 
nuated members of the republic. However, as 
the said Peter Parmenter seems to think his 
crazy carcase worth caring for, advise Hie 
Fairford prodigy that he cannot do better 
than devote a share of his spoils to the Mend 
who, in his day of rags and tatters, made a 
man of him." 

Such a message, though bitter as worm- 
wood, was not likely to become sweeter when 
transmitted by one who knew he should re- 
commend himself to the favour of Lucy's 
mother, by whatever tended to the disparage- 
ment of Cleve. — 

Already did he savour by anticipation the 
delight of pouring it into his ears, at some 
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moment when they had been unjustifiably 
soothed by the velvet phrase of aristocratic 
flattery. He longed to see the man he de- 
spised surrounded by courtesies and adula- 
tion ; in order that, at the very acme of his 
triumph, he might fling the offensive message 
in his face, like the words of insult premedi- 
tatedly breathed into the ears of the hero of a 
Roman ovation, by soldiers posted for the 
purpose on the steps of his triumphal car, lest 
the ecstasies of glory should prove too much 
for him. 

Throughout the evening, Herbert Daven- 
port kept lingering near the noble hostess he 
was bent upon humiliating, lest he should lose 
the entrie of Cleve, whom he intended to 
smite while basking in the sunshine of her 
favour 

At length, the evil-minded one despaired of 
his purpose. The Hours come and go, even 
when their sands are of gold ; and midnight 
arrived as duly in those marble halls, as in 
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the quiet chamber, where, lighted by a shaded 
lamp, Jervis and Philip Fairfax were holding 
sweet converse concerning the noblest things 
of this world, and the brightest of the next. 

At that hour, in a city where punc- 
tuality to an invitation is held as much a 
proof of good breeding as, in England, un- 
punctuality of savoir vivre^ all hope ex- 
pired of the arrival of further guests ; and 
Davenport was forced to have recourse to 
consolations far inferior to those of gratified 
malice — i.e. to the fragrance of exquisite flowers, 
— the brilliancy of well lighted rooms, — ^the 
strains of joyous music, — the faces of beauti- 
ftd women, — the refreshment of a rich buffet, 
— and the whirling intoxication of the dance. 

It is true the pleasures of the evening had 
another drawback in his office of cavcdiere 
servente to Mrs Hecksworth ; who, hard as 
the hardened lava embedding the treasures of 
Herculaneum, sat discharging her duties of 
chaperon with the same ferocious maternal 
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vigilance that animates the eyes of the eagle : 
her perpendicular figure and inexpressive 
face, regulated by the severest dictates of 
the laws of " propriety." — 

Honoured by the presence of the Royal 
family and court, the ball was a full-dress 
f^te ; — glittering with the embroidery of 
foreign uniforms and variegated by the splen- 
dour of foreign orders. Prince LobanofF, 
among the rest, shone like a shrine ; and as 
it was of course reported of him in Naples 
(as of all Russian princes travelling with a 
sufficient retinue), that he possessed half-a- 
dozen principalities of ten thousand peasants 
apiece, gold and diamond mines in the Ural, 
besides mines of every metal and semi-metal, 
and malachite enough to pave Trafalgar 
square, a weakness, from which greater 
ladies are not exempt, caused Mrs Hecksworth 
to discern a nameless grace in the twist of his 
barbaresque moustache. 

The good-humoured, unpretending Duke of 
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Attleborough (in his deputy lieutenant's uni- 
fonn so nearly akin to that of a lieutenant of 
militia) sank into comparative insignificance 
with the English chaperons, as yet insuffi- 
ciently experienced in the forms of conti- 
nental life to understand the value of such 
magnats; and ignorant that, in the king- 
dom in which they were sojourning, they 
might bag as many Sicilian princes, in a 
single battue^ as would scarcely constitute 
small change for the smallest Irish peer I 
The consequence of this infatuation was, that 
Lady Hillingdon was squandering her tawdry 
and tarnished fopperies of London exlusivism, 
to retain by her side the man whom Mrs 
Hecksworth was exercising at the same time 
her imperial airs of dignified propriety, to 
entice into a demand for an introduction. 

For a time, peacockishly absorbed in the 
exhibition of his splendours, no sooner had 
the gorgeous savage suffered his eyes to stray 
round the room, than he noticed beside the 
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rectangular Englishwoman whose deportment 
would have done honour to the stiffest far- 
thingale bequeathed to posterity by the pencil 
of Velasquez, one of the most pleasing speci- 
mens of English beauty he had yet beheld; 
— pure of complexion as became a face no 
fervid sunshine had ever visited, and natural 
of demeanour as became one content to please 
and unambitious to conquer; — Lucy Hecks- 
worth, in short, richer in the possession of 
such attractions than of her thousands a-year. 
The more than gracious invitation of the 
ambassadress (who had followed up her intro- 
duction at Princess Pietracatella's by a per- 
sonal visit to the strangers) had prevailed 
even over her love of retirement; and if, 
perchance, her compliance arose in some de- 
gree from the conviction that at the Austrian 
embassy she was certain of gratifying her 
interest concerning the family protigi^ and 
satisfying her misgivings touching the inti- 
macy existing between him and the countess, 
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— even to herself she did not make the 
avowal. 

Still less did she attempt to interpret the 
evident chagrin with which both Herbert 
Davenport and Lady Hillingdon hailed her 
arrival at the/^; — the former, dreading to 
see her exposed to the homage of more im- 
portant rivals; — ^the latter, because not only 
jealous for the sake of her son, but for the 
sake of her daughters. 

Graceful and pleasing as they were, Mary 
and Agatha had no chance against the min- 
gled intelligence and artlessness imparting so 
peculiar a charm to the countenance of 
Lucy; — a charm emanating from the con- 
sciousness of importance and disregard to its 
influence, — which distinguishes the nature 
of royal personages when superior to their 
royalty. 

No sooner had LobanofF discerned her, than 
the jealous pique with which he had hitherto 
regarded the Countess of Adlerberg subsided 
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to indiflference. Lucy Hecksworth possessed 
supreme attraction for his atrabilious disposi- 
tion: — so young, — so fair, — yet so serenely 
self-possessed ! — 

On his presentation to the family at his 
express desire, the satisfaction of Mrs 
Hecksworth demonstrated itself in the in- 
creased rigidity of every muscle of her up- 
right person. A vulgar woman, such as Mrs 
Clutterbuck, waxes loud and joyous under a 
similar influence. But the votaries of pro- 
priety grow harder when elated, like certain 
cements which sunshine converts into stone. 

Poor Lucy, meanwhile, who had heard 
Prince Lobanoff cited as the friend of Jervis 
Cleve, a munificent patron of the fine arts, by 
whose encouragement the talents of the young 
savant were first brought into notice on the 
continent, repressed her feelings of reluctance 
to enter into conversation with her tan- 
coloured admirer. For though the etiquette 
of foreign society required him to devote his 
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attention rather to the prim chaperon than to ' 
the young lady, he found it impossible to 
resist the attraction of one of the sweetest 
countenances in the world. 

While her sisters mingled in the dance, 
Lucy, on pretence of delicacy of health, re- 
mained by her mother's side; contemplating 
the brilliant scene which for her contained 
not a single object of interest. She would 
have been delighted to comfort herself by a 
confabulation with the Joddrell girls. — But 
like Julia and Helen, they were dancing ; in 
full enjoyment of the pleasures appropriate 
to their age. 

Even by common observers, Lucy Hecks- 
worth could not have been confounded with 
the mass of the gaudy throng. Having con- 
sented only at the latest hour to accept the 
countess's invitation, she was unprovided with 
a ball-dress. Without flowers in her hair, or or- 
naments on her person, her wl\i]te silk dress of the 
simplest form appeared, indeed, so fastidiously 
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plain, that her mother had insisted on placing 
in her rich chesnut hair a beautifiilly orna- 
mented comb of Neapolitan pale pink coral, 
enriched with diamonds, with which she had 
presented her daughter as a New Year's Gift. 

To the eyes of foreigners, therefore, the 
heiress had rather the air of a youthful ma- 
tron than an unmarried girl; and many were 
the admiring eyes directed towards her, as she 
sat contrasted with the olive-complexioned 
and raven-haired ^nwcip^55^ of the Sicilies; 
in the depth of whose dark eyes, the fervid sun 
of their country appears to leave a portion of 
its radiance. 

" How the deuce can you bear this worse 
than Senegambian heat. Miss Hecksworth ! " 
cried George Joddrdl, profiting by the mo- 
ment during which Lobanoff was forced to 
desert the post he had assumed beside her (to 
offer his devoirs to one of the Royal princes 
who had approached them to stare at Lucy), 
to throw himself into the vacant seat. 
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" I suffer from it less than others, perhaps," 
she replied, " because I never dance." 

" Do you suppose / ever bore myself with 
dancing ? " retorted the indignant dandy, " I 
should as soon think of a tour of sight-seeing, 
such as my painstaking sisters toiled through 
this morning! — My sense of the oppres- 
siveness of an atmosphere that would over- 
stew an air plant, arises rather from the irri- 
tation of beholding you beset by so many 
cursed foreigners. It puts me out of temper 
to see an Englishwoman so much as ap- 
proached by beasts who, because they have 
a ribbon at their button-hole, fancy themselves 
greater than the Sultan or the Cham of 
Tartary. 

" You are very moderate, after looking at 
Prince Lobanoff, to talk of a ribbon ! " said 
Lucy, to whom, by a slighting allusion to Mon- 
sieur Gervais, the hyperborean Lovelace had 
already rendered himself an object of disgust. 

" Why yes! — Ursa Major takes pretty good 
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care that his half-a-dozen stars shan't be lost 
upon us ! "' retorted George. 

" And how seldom one sees crosses or 
crachats worn in society now-a-days, except 
by Jews or Portuguese ! " interposed Herbert 
Davenport, who, on seeing Joddrell assume 
such cool possession of the place he had 
marked out for himself, felt no scruple in sta- 
tioning himself sufficiently near to interrupt 

their conversation " Bv the way, Miss 

Hecksworth, did you ever happen to hear 
Ugo Foscolo's epigram on the belted knights of 
modem Jewry? 

Ai tempi antidd, harbari eferoci^ 
Fean daUe crodpenzoUare i hdri; 
Pitt mansueti run di nostri padri, 

Facciam dm hdri penzohre U croci ! '* 

" Only a new version of old Francois de 
Neufch^teau's morality !" cried George, resent- 
ing his intrusion : 

De larrons it larrons, U est him des dSgr^ ; 
Les petits sont pendus, et les grand sont Htris* 

But it goes against me to speak ill of the 
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Jews ! " added he, with forced gaiety. " The 
Jews are my only Mends ! " — 

"Leoe CB8 alienum debitarem facit, grave 
inimicumi quotE Seneca,'* retorted Daven- 
port, with a sneer. 

" Away with him, — away with him, — ^he 
speaks Latin! " cried Joddrell, quoting in his 
turn from Jack Cade. "By Jove! Daven- 
port, you're too bad. You have taken the 
fever of pedantry in its most malignant 
form, by keeping company at Some with a 
parcel of blackguard private tutors and 
grammar-school luminaries." 

" The greatest of which, soit dit en passant^ 
appears to be in eclipse to-night," rejoined 
Davenport. " Madame von Adlerberg, with- 
out her Dr Faustus, is like Peter Schlemihl 
without his shadow, or a Vestal without her 
fire." 

" Another tottch at the classics, eh?" — cried 
Joddrell, suspecting, with truth, that this 
ostentatious show of erudition in presence of 
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the heiress, who passed for hookish, was made 
with malice prepense. " Why can't you say^ 
at once, like a housemaid without her box of 
lucifers?'* — 

" Because, my dear fellow, there is nothing 
like a match in the case. I begin to suspect 
that, in this land of academies, where poets 
are as rife as macaroni-makers though rather 
more out at elbows, ^t savants like poor 
Monsieur Gervais, are sent out of the way 
when there is company." 

" The Countess von Adlerberg informed me 
just now," said Miss Hecksworth gravely, 
** that, having received no excuse from Mr 
Cleve, she was rather alarmed by his ab- 
sence." 

" Too good by half, to trouble her head 
about the comings or goings of such a per- 
son!" retorted Davenport, with a sneer. 
" I dare say he has been spending his evening 
more to his satisfaction, among people of his 
own rank of life. Scrape the dirt from a j?ar- 

VOL. III. c 
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venu as clean as you will, what the Spaniards 
call M pelo de la Deso is never wholly got 
rid of. Do you remember the story," con- 
tinued he, turning towards Lucy with what he 
intended for an insinuating smile, "of the 
carp removed from a filthy pond by order of 
Louis XIV, and placed in a marble tank in 
the garden of Madame de Maintenon, who 
pined and died for want of their native 
mud?"— 

" There is so much dirt in people's nature 
as well as in their origin, of which it is im- 
possible to divest them I " was the unusually 
severe retort of the over-tempted girl. And 
soon afterwards, finding that her companions 
were not to be shaken off, and that her hopes 
of a pleasant evening were at an end, she 
apcepted Lady Clara Heathcote's offer of her 
carriage to take her home ; having persuaded 
her mother to remain till the end of the/^fe, 
as the faithful chaperon of Helen and Julia. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

She had no yirgin terrors, — she could stray 
In love's bright maze, nor fear to lose the way ; 
Could near the treacherous precipice, nor dread 
A filing caution, or a giddy head. 
Firm on the dangerous brink she smiling stood. 
While younger yictims perished in the flood. 

Ckabbb. 

Devant tons ces objets, toutes ces formes, que je voyais pour 
la premiere fois, et que je ne devais probablement plus 
xevoir, 11 me prenait des doutes sur mon identite. Je me 
sentais si absent de moi-mlme, que tout celame pandssidt 
une hallucination, une rere strange, dont j'allais me r^ 
yeiUer en sursaut 

" Exquisite — beautiful ! The climate 

worthy the landscape, and the landscape 

worthy the climate ! I can ahnost forgive the 

Neapolitan proverb that " se Iddio veniva in 

terra^ starebhe a NapoUT^ — said Fairfax to 

Jervis Cleve, when, a day or two afterwards, 

they profited by a February day that might 

c2 
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have put to shame an English midsummer, to 
ascend the shrubby heights of Posilippo, after 
a visit to Virgil's tomb. 

And after imbibing at every pore the re- 
storative influence of that genial atmosphere, 
and listening to the susurro of reviving life 
and renewed vegetation which sounds like na- 
ture's whisper that Spring, with all her bles- 
sings and beauties, is at hand, — ^fain were 
they to rest themselves among the ruins of 
Lucullus's villa, on the verge of the pro- 
montory; where they sat surveying, at 
luxurious ease, the steeps of that beautiftd 
hill, and the ruins of the villas of Pompey, 
Marino, Crino, and Pollio; — converted into 
churches and convents, as if in atonement of 
the wanton joys that once contaminated the 
spot. — 

"Who knows," said Cleve, pointing to a 
magnificent bay tree, under the shadow of 
whose impenetrable mass of glossy verdure 
they had sheltered themselves from the sun, 
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— "who knows but this fine old laurel may 
have afforded shade to Sannazaro, when King 
Frederick and his court used to explore the 
acclivities of Posilippo, before the plough- 
share had obliterated from its surface the 
vestiges of the ancient world." 

"We have no evergreens in England of 
centenary growth, unless our indigenous yew 
and holly," said Fairfax. " But I suspect 
that, in their native countries, they outlive 
even the oak. Venerable ilexes, bearded with 
silver lichen, are shown in Mexico, that were 
landmarks in the days of Pizarro ; and there 
exist cypresses in the Oriental burying grounds, 
coeval with the tombs of sultans four cen- 
turies among the dead. What a grace does 
their intense verdure add to the scene ! " con- 
tinued he, surveying with delighted eyes the 
thickets interspersed among the villas of that 
beautiful hill and the fertile valley beyond. 

" To me," rejoined his companion, " there 
is an unspeakable charm in climates and 
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countries able to dispense with the lalxnuc 
of man — bringing forth their firuits in iSL^ 
season, like paradise of old, instead ^ 
compelling us, like the stony soil of o^^^^^ 
northern latitudes, to wrestle hand to ha*^^^' 
with Nature according to our sentence ^^ 
wrath, for every morsel of our daily bread/^ 

" The Neapolitans have certainly ^xin^^^^^^-^^^^^ 
pretext for laziness," replied Fairfax. " Tt:::^^^^--^^^^ 
fruits of the earth supply them suffici 
food, — the canopy of heaven suffici( 
shelter." 

"While the English poor are only kepi 
alive during a hard winter by the sev( 
labour ! / know it, for I have felt it. The 
struggle for fuel, for warm clothing, for the 
means of excluding the heavy fog, and snow, 
and rain, from our miserable unfloored cottage, 
used to render those six long months of winter 
a curse worthy of the fall." 

** Qaod f^t durum pati, meminisse dolce est ! * 

replied Fairfax in his usual didactic vein. 



le 
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5iJ» *^ After all, I fancy we are tibe better for such 

I trials. As I once before quoted to you from 

/ Hesiod, Hhe gods have placed labour before 

vix-fcue.' Look at the corrupt and abject 

nat-iore of the natives of these luxuriant pro- 

*^ Sufficient for me the blue sky over 
O^^-xr heads, and the beautiful effects of light 
^^^^ected by such an atmosphere!" — ^replied 
Cile^ve, whose passion for Italy had engendered 
sc>xne degree of affection for the Italians. 
I>id you ver notice how, in the glow of 
sotx-fchem climates, the shadows acquire the 
^1"0.^ tinge of moonlight? — Look at yonder 
^^^"fc"fc«,ge, which the evening sun is gilding with 
^^^ "vv^arm a tint; and you will perceive the hue 
-■- x^aean, produced by the rarification of the 
^"*^*xXi.osphere wherever the sun is excluded, and 
*^^^:ning a striking contrast with. its gleams of 

Philip Fairfax replied only by a heavy sigh. 
^is eyes wandered over those beautiful shores. 
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and the soft expanse of sea that slumbered 
beyond, with a stare of vacancy. It was in 
vain he exerted himself to affect interest in 
the objects pointed out by Cleve. His whole 
thoughts were centered in the morning's dis- 
appointments ; Lord John Howard having 
disappeared withojat apology the moment after 
breakfast, instead of keeping his engagement 
to accompany them to Posilippo. 

" In two days," observed Philip, when at 
length his manifest uneasiness was adverted 
to by his sympathizing companion, — " in two 
days Lord Wrexhill's letter of recal will 
arrive ! — This infatuated boy will not disobey 
Lord WrexhiU. "— 

*' But if, under the influence of Mrs Cleve- 
land's ascendancy, he should refiise to quit 
Naples?" 

" In that case, I leave him to his fate. I 
have done my duty. I have apprized his 
father of the insufficiency of my authority to 
restrain him. K the marquis do not consider 
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it worth while to come to the rescue of his son, 
no one can blame me for quitting a post where 
I have been forced to lay down my arms." 

"Perhaps not! — But you would blame 
yourself! " — ^rejoined Jervis. 

" Too true ! " cried Philip, with tears in his 
eyes. "HI left him, it would, alas ! be from 
the cowardly feeling of wishing to spare my- 
self the pain of witnessing the ruin of my 
work. But let us hope he will not put my 
courage to the trial," added he, endeavouring 
to rally his spirits. " Lord John will obey, 
as becomes him, the summons of his father. 
By Saturday, I trust, we shall be on our road 
to England ! " 

" You trust so? — and with Yarrow still un» 
visited?" — demanded Cleve with a smile. " I 
was in hopes of showing you the scene of 
our discoveries at Edrezza, to say nothing 
of Pompeii and Herculaneum." 

" And the Easter festival at St Peter's, — 

jand the Miserere, and all the rest of the 

c 3 
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enjoyments we had in prospect ! " — exclaimed 
Philip in a tone of vexation. " But no mat- 
ter. Such sacrifices are of small account ! 
I could be content to do penance in St Giles's 
for a calendar year, for the power of restoring 
that boy to his adoring father, without further 
injury to his prospects. His fortune has suf- 
fered. — That the poor marquis has nobleness 
of mind to support ! But if this woman, — ^this 
Dalilah, — this lovely fiend, — should find it to 
her interest to appeal to the young man's 
honour, — to throw herself on his protection, 
— (as the opportune absence of Cleveland leads 
me to suspect is her intention), then, indeed. — 
But don't let us talk of it!" cried he with an 
irrepressible shudder. "I accompanied you 
hither, on finding that Lord John was out faf 
the day, chiefly to obtain a respite from my 
cares." 

As the sequel proved, Fairfax had better 
have remained at home. On his return to Hie 
Strada di Toledo, a letter which he found on 
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his table, apprized him that Lord John Howard 
had in the interim quitted Naples, — and with 
•Mrs Cleveland ! 

" Indignant as you must feel at the step 
I am taking," wrote he, "you would ad- 
mit, my dear friend, could I fully explain 
the motives of my conduct, that as a man of 
honour I would not have acted otherwise. 
Since you have suggested to my father my 
recal to England, it becomes necessary to 
lorestal his mandate. — An act of disobedience 
to him would indeed aggravate my offence." 

Though distracted by the realization of his 
fears, Fairfax lost no time in ascertaining the 
usdessness of pursuit. He soon discovered 
that Lord John had embarked in an English 
schooner whose southern course across the bay 
Philip and his companion had sat watching 
with unsuspecting admiration ; and Mr Heath- 
cote, from whom the yacht was borrowed by 
Lord John, announced that the Larkspur had 
mailed for Sicily. 
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"Before I could arrive there, he would be off 
to Genoa, — Egypt, — anywhere to escape me!'' 
— cried Fairfax, whose countenance had be- 
come absolutely haggard, since the realization 
of his fears. " No ! I must start instantly 
for England. I must be the first to break the 
business to his father. Lord John is not of 
age," continued he. " He might be- made a 
ward in Chancery. Some steps may still be 
taken to preserve him from these miserable 
adventurers." 

For already, he had obtained from the Duke 
of Attleborough a confirmation of. his suspi* 
cions that the partner of his pupil's elope- 
ment was not the legitimate wife of Cleve* 
land. 

^^ His guilt may be lessened, but his danger 
is all the greater," said Fairfax, after hearing 
the startling fact. ^^ With Lord John's mis- 
judging sentiments of honour, he may per** 
haps think it necessary to make her his wife* 
And what a daughter-in-law for his proud 
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father! — What a substitute for Lady Julia 
Howard!" 

" God forbid ! " warmly ejaculated the duke, 
" If I thought such a thing likely, by Jove 
I'd follow him to Sicily myself, and endeavour 
to bring him back. — But don't be afraid, Fair- 
fax ! don't be afraid ! — Jack is in love. — Jack 

has got into a scrape But he will get 

out of it again. Mrs Cleveland is not the 
sort of woman to obtain an influence over 
any man. She is too cold, calculating, and 
interested. You must have seen that Cleve- 
land, who, though wild and reckless, is a good 
fellow in the main, was heartily tired of her." 

Philip Fairfax was too heartsick to argue 
the question in detail. It appeared that the 
duke had been long cognizant of the real 
nature of the connexion between the Cleve- 
lands; and that the secret had been kept in 
confederacy by the young men of the party 
from the knowledge of stricter moralists, like 
the tutor and Cleve. 
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" I did not care to accept his grace's offer 
of going in pursuit of the fugitives," obserred 
the former, when the Duke of Attleborough 
quitted the room; "for with the easy morality 
of his age and order, on reaching the delin- 
quents, he would sit down to a friendly din- 
ner with them and accompany them to the 
opera afterwards, instead of exercising his 
influence as I could wish. But it is so es- 
sential, my dear Cleve, that a letter I have, 
addressed to Lord John, should reach his 
hands, that I do not scruple to entreat ycu 
to follow them to Sicily, — to follow them 
from Sicily, — ^nor rest till you have delivered 
to him a packet entrusted to me by Lord 
Wrexhill at parting, — ^to be given to his son 
in the event of any exorbitant excess. Per- 
haps I have too long delayed the discharge 
of my commission. But it may not be yet 
too late!" 

Jervis Cleve stood aghast at the proposi- 
tion! — Quit Naples? — quit Naples at that 
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moment? — ^by a steamer, sailing perhaps on 
the morrow! — All the blood in his frame 
recoiled to his heart at the mere prospect. 
Though but a few days before he had deter- 
mined on speedy departure, a reproach made 
him by Countess von Adlerberg relative to 
his absence from her/^fe, appeared to enchain 
him to the spot. The enmity which she 
rashly announced as entertained towards him 
by Davenport and Joddrell having determined 
him to court the open expression of their 
animosity, so sudden a departure would appear 
like a desertion of his ground. 

Aware that it was his intention shortly to 
visit Sicily, Philip Fairfax could scarcely ac- 
count for his present demur. 

" I am not aware of the nature of Lord 
WrexhiU's despatch," resumed he. " But this 
I know, that, if my procrastination should 
have withheld from this unfortunate boy any 
communication that might have suspended his 
mad proceedings, never, never shall I forgive 
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myself! — Trusted as I have been by a man so 
excellent and eminent as Lord Wrexhill, to 
have failed in my duties, conveys a sentence 
of condemnation for life. My prospects, in 
which those of my mother are bound up, are 
irrecoverably blighted; and worse still, my 
own self-reproaches will disable me for bear- 
ing up against misfortune." 

"If my interference could avail for any 
serious good," — poor Jervis was beginning, 
with blanched and quivering lips. 

" It can, it can ! " — cried his agitated 
friend. "Believe me, it can! — Uncertain of 
Lord John's destination, to entrust such a 
letter to the post is out of the question. But 
conveyed through the hands of a messenger, 
I am enabled to prove its delivery. You have 
influence too, with this woman." — 

" So far from it," interrupted Cleve, " that 
she rather dislikes me than otherwise. My 
admiration of her was so undisguised on 
our first acquaintance at Venice, that, when 
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my eyes were opened by your accusations to 
her art and artifices, my sudden change of 
deportment naturally excited her mistrust. — 
Here, we have never met. — ^No ! — ^be assured 
my influence with her is worse than nothing !" 

A sudden thought seemed to enlighten the 
mind of Philip as to the backwardness of his 
friend. 

" I am quite aware^ my dear Cleve," said 
he, endeavouring to disguise the awkwardness 
of his proposal by a forced smile, " that your 
funds are too peremptorily bespoken to ad- 
mit of becoming Queen's messenger, without 
Queen's messenger's allowances. But for a 
journey performed on Lord Wrexhill's behoof, 
you would not, of course, scruple about taxing 
the ample means placed at my disposal for 
purposes regarding the interests of his son." 

" It is not want of means to perform the 
journey that prompts my hesitation. On the 
contrary, the success of my work on Edrezza 
has made me richer than I ever was in my 
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life," replied Cleve. Then, recalling by a 
powerful effort to mind the services for 
which he had been indebted to Fairfax in 
the outset of his college life, and above all 
the untiring friendship by which Philip had 
brightened a career otherwise cheerless, he 
with difficulty overcame his reluctance, and 
declared himself ready to become the delegate 
of his friend. 

" I have but one condition to make in re- 
turn," added he, after receiving the warm 
acknowledgments of Philip. — " On your ar- 
rival in town, you must despatch to my poor 
old master, at Fairford, the means of reaching 
London; and undertake on my account the 
charge of him, under the care of some eminent 
surgeon, so long as his condition requires. 
My sister's last letter contained a grievous 
account of poor old Peter*s infirmities." 

" Depend upon me ! " — replied Fairfax, 
grasping his hand. — " The old fellow shall 
find me all he would have found in yourself." 
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The remainder of the short time the two 
friends spent together was too much bespoken 
by the care of passports, travelling arrange- 
ments, and the settlement of accounts, to admit 
of more intimate conference. 

" If he had only believed me ! " mused Jer- 
vis, as with profound sympathy he watched 
the packing of his friend, and saw tears, — 
real tears, — ^fall from his eyes, as there came 
under his hand certain books and papers, re- 
calling to mind former hours of intimacy and 
study with his pupil, — the pupil whom he 
so dearly loved, — ^the pupil who had deceived 
hind, — ^the pupil he was to behold no more, — 
" if he had only believed me when I pointed 
out Lord John to him that evening at Venice, 
concealed in the gondola with Mrs Cleveland, 
— all this might have been prevented. But 
persuaded as Philip was that the Clevelands 
made Lord John their instrument for the 
purpose of reaching his cousin, and that the 
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Duke of Attleborough was their real object, 
there was no opening his eyes ! " 

At the moment of Fairfaxes departure, 
Jervis felt bitterly ashamed of his previous 
hesitation about undertaking his commission. 
Nothing like separation from a friend to sa- 
tisfy one's mind of the value of their friend- 
ship. On losing sight of that temperate 
admonitor, he felt that to do him service 
he would have undertaken a pilgrimage to 
Bokhara. 

On awaking, however, the following morn- 
ing, having ascertained that within four- 
and-twenty hours the packet would sail for 
Palermo, his former repugnance recurred a 
thousand-fold. 

To depart without a word of farewell to 
the noble-hearted woman who had lavished 
her bounties on him with, the same generous 
confidence that secured to Columbus the pa- 
tronage of Isabella of Spain when rejected by 
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kings and their ministers, would have been 
the height of ingratitude, — was in fact im- 
possible. — 

Yet, as it had been arranged with him by 
the Duke of Attleborough and Fairfax that 
not a syllable should transpire of the cause 
of Lord John's abrupt disappearance, how was 
he to account for his own? — 

So little was known in Naples of the 
Clevelands, and such strict seclusion had 
been observed by the lady during her resi- 
dence in the city, that her absence remained 
unperceived ; while the departure of Fairfax 
at the same moment as his pupil, was likely 
to induce a belief, that they had embarked 
together. There existed, therefore, a remote 
hope that, before any scandal could arise, the 
lady might be persuaded to return home, and 
forestal the arrival of Cleveland. 

One word to the countess touching the 
object of his journey, and these hopes might 
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be frustrated; the credit of an honourable 
family would receive a mortal blow, and the 
ruin of Howard involve the ruin of his pre- 
ceptor. 

Admitted, sorely to his regret, to the pre- 
sence of the countess, there was consequently 
some difficulty in modifying the terms of his 
respectful farewell. 

"Going to Sicily? — Leaving Naples to- 
morrow, without a word of preparation or 
announcement?" — cried she with impetuous 
irritation, on learning his project. " What — 
what is the meaning of all this ?'* 

" I have long announced an intention to 
visit Sicily, Greece, and the Levant." 

" But not before the close of the Carnival, — 
not before the break up of the society here! " 
cried she. " Your present scheme is a mere 
freak of English eccentricity ! Not one of you 
can do things at the same time, or in the same 
way, as other people ! To form a friendship 
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with English people, is like tying oneself to 
the sail of a windmill, or boating about the 
Falls of Niagara," 

Aware that the best mode of dealing with 
her vehement nature, was to allow her to say 
her worst without remonstrance, Gervais sub- 
mitted in silence to be called capricious, obsti- 
nate, selfish. At length, she grew still more 
angry at his attempting no vindication. 

" Lobanoff is right ! " cried she, in a moment 
of supreme petulance. " Men of genius are 
but ungrateM creatures to waste one's regard 
on, after all." 

Scarcely had the words passed her lips, 
when she repented them. For the accusation 
was only too eloquently answered by the crim- 
fionglow that overspread the face of her proteye. 

" It is your own fault !" said she, extending 
her hand towards him, while tears of generous 
shame rose into her eyes — " you force me 
to say what is not in my heart, by your 
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provoking perversity in quitting this plape 
at the very moment I have formed such 
delicious projects in your favour. — Such a 
romance as I have built for you — and on 
foundations of anything but sand ! " — 

"I have little wish, madam, to become a 
hero of romance ! *' — was his calm reply, raising 
to his lips, with the deference due to a rdic, 
the diminutive white hand that so firankly 
sought his own. — " But I entreat your excel* 
lency to believe that I am as little capable 
of ingratitude as of betraying a trust reposed 
in me, — such as, alas ! compels my precipitate 
departure from this place." 

" A trustV^ — ^reiterated the countess, fixing 
her eyes searchingly upon his face. 

^^ At some future time, madam, I shall be 
able to exonerate myself from the charge so 
undeservedly brought against me. So soon 
as the sanction of those to whom the secret 
belongs shall " 
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" Nay/* interrupted the countess, " yoti 
need no further exoneration ! 

Un ooupabk^ came, est bieiUSt innocent. 

We all like you well enough to grant a gra- 
tuitous acquittal. Would to heaven, however, 
it were accorded to afiy other crime than that 
of an escape from Naples ! You may believe 
me or not, as yOu please (and I fear you 
will not please, — ^for my recent sortie must 
have placed me on the shady side of your 
esteem) — but I ^ear that this charming 
heiress, — this clear-minded, pure-hearted, 
child-faced daughter of one than whom I 
could make a softer woman out of a gun-flint, 
prefers you to the whole host of coxcombs who 
are on the watch to make her their prey." — 

The heart of the poor scholar leapt within 
him. The next moment he rebuked him- 
gielf, as for a crime, for that brief elation. 

"Nothing but your excellency's ignorance 

of our relative position,*' said he — " nothing 
TOL. in. D 
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but your inability to imagine the terrible 
distance that divides us, could sanction an 
idea so preposterous — Scarcely more disparity 
between the Countess von Adlerberg and the 
menials of her household, than between Mias 
Hecksworth and myself! " 

^^ In such cases, to the honour of my sex 
be it spoken, the eyes of women are more 
liberal than those of men ! " cried the countess 
with warmth. — " In almost every instance 
of female sovereignty, the favourites of tbe 
throne are more worthily chosen than 
when the crown is on a kingly brow. A 
girl in the position of your patroness's 
daughter is, in her way, a sovereign; as / 
was when I chose my kind good guardian 
in preference to the smirking suitors who 
sought me for love of themselves rather than 
for love of m^." 

"Your excellency was an orphan. There 
was no counteracting influence to ^" 

" Miss Hecksworth is her own mistress,'' 
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interrdpted the countess. " Miss Hecksworth 
is independent of her mother." — 

"By law! — ^but what independence can 
erer supersede the subservience of filial duty? 
Mrs Hecksworth would be justified in exer- 
cising her utmost moral authority against 
such a subversion of the order of society, 
could I by possibility so forget myself as 
to aspire to the hand of her daughter." 

"Notwithstanding the strong evidence in 
your favour, mon pauvre philosophey you 
sometimes make me question your mental su^ 
periority ! "—cried the countess, shrugging her 
shoulders. " Genius has confidence in itself ! 
—The very essence of genius is self-reliance; 
without which its creative power were abor- 
tive. Tet you esteem yourself so humbly as 
to cower before the greatness of gold." 

" Pardon me ! — I esteem myself too highly 

to measure myself with those whose wealth 

constitutes their distinction," rejoined Cleve. 

"Were tiie lady to whom you allude one 

D 2 
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of her younger sisters, instead of the heiress 
of Bilston, I should still recoil, as a Tillein 
of her father^s lands, from presuming to 

address her Ay," added he, in a lower and 

more conscious tone, " although the induce- 
ments to address her were all but irresistible 
— as now / " 

^^ I must repeat that saving clause to my 
charming little friend," said the countess, 
her air of vexation again relaxing into a 
smile, " as some compensation for your un- 
graciousness." 

" Ungraciousness towards Aer ? " — ex- 
claimed Jervis. 

** What other interpretation can be placed 
on your conduct? She comes to the city 
where you are established, — drawn thither, 
I believe, in my conscience, by the desire 
to be acquainted with you; and, though 
peculiarly intitled to your homage, you limit 
it to leaving a card at her mother's dow. 
Admit, Monsieur Gervais, that I am weU ini- 
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formed, — comme de raisouj — ^for I obtained 
my information from herself Besolved, at all 
events, to meet you on neutral ground, she 
I»reaks through the rules she had imposed on 
herself^ — defies the mandate of the physi- 
cians,*— -and comes to a fete at my house; 
from which, on such occasions, you never 
before absented yoursdf. And when I tell 
you all this, and repeat to you, after the 
words of her own lips, that she has nothing 
more at hrart than to cement a friendship 
with one so providentially connected with her 
&mily, instead of thanking me on your knees 
for being merely the bearer of her message, — 
you coolly inform me that you are about to 
frtart for Sicily, — that you cannot delay your 
journey, — that I must ask no questions, — 
that you are going because you cannot help 
it, — and coming back when the affairs of 
others will allow, — which amounts, pretty 
nearly, to postponement to the Greek 
kalends r' 
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Such a torrent of emotion was excited 
in the bosom of her visitor by this torrent of 
words, that reply was impossible. 

" May you pay the penalty of your want 
of chivalry ! '' resumed the countess, as soon 
as she recovered her breath. "Before you 
find it convenient to return to Naples, may 
the rich prize you have abandoned be appro- 
priated, either by Lobanoff — ^who has thrown 
himself, heels over head, at her feet, — or the 
foolish fribble, Joddrell — ^who seems to make 
his suit through his tailor and chemisierj — or 
ovon the oil-of-bitter-almonds Englishman, 
Mr Davenport, who conveys poison in every 
word he utters." 

" Her guardian angel forbid ! " cried Jervis, 
with uftction. " She deserves a better fate. 
She deserves the brightest destiny that ever 
fell to the lot of woman." 

"Do not think to bewilder me by fine 
words ! " playfully retorted the countess. " It 
is only bees that swarm to the tinkling of 
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cymbals. And now, good-bye! Your lowest 
obeisance and begone; for I must prepare that 
* 6eS' alma innamorata, mia Lucia^ for the 
disappointment awaiting her. I had pro- 
mised that you would meet her here to-morrow 
at dinner." 

Even this temptation, sore as it was, was 
resisted. Jervis obeyed the commands laid 
npon him, by so precipitate a departure as 
proved that he mistrusted the strength of his 
own resolution. 

All that evening, he fancied it possible, — 
he almost fancied it probable^ — that some sort 
of token might reach him in confirmation of 
the flattering hints of the ambassadress ; — 
either with the view of retarding his depar- 
ture, or signifying that it was a source of 
regret. 

But he was disappointed. He counted 
every hour of the night. He watched every 
star arise which the coming brightness of 
morning was about to outshine into extinction. 
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He even went forth for a last view of the 
house that contained the object of his vain 
idolatry. 

But not a sign or symptom denoted her 
cognizance of his departure. Alive to the 
capricious waywardness of Crescentia's cha- 
racter, he almost feared she might have made 
him the dupe of a heartless mystification, in 
order to probe his sentiments towards Miss 
Hecksworth ; or perhaps ascertain whether he 
alone were superior to the cupidity which 
prostrated men of all sorts and conditions, 
nations and languages, at the feet of the 
English heiress. 

When the sailors of the Carlo Alberto, 
in their scarlet nightcaps and striped jackets, 
made their appearance at his door to fetch ' 
his baggage, and convey it on board, Jenris 
was already equipped for departure. How 
ever weary in head and heart, he had not 
for a single moment sought the refreshment 
of his pillow. 
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CHAPTER III. 

And je, proud fair, whoee soul no gladness warms. 
Save rapture's homage to your conscious charms, — 
Delighted idols of a gaudy train, — 
HI can your blunter feelings guess the pain. 
When the fond faithfid heart, inspired to prove 
IViendship refined, the calm delight of love. 
Feels all Its tender strings with anguish torn. 
And bleeds at peijured pride*s inhuman scorn. 

Campbell. 

Hieayen and earth, Edmund, seek him out I ~ Wind me into him, 
I pray you ! — ^Frame the business after your own wisdom. 

Shakspkabb. 

The friendship of the Countess von Adlerberg 
^ was of a nature so much more firm than might 
have been anticipated from her levity of cha- 
racter, that in deference to the mystery in 
which Jervis chose to envelop his departure, 
she made no allusion to his visit, except to 
Lucy Hecksworth, — ^the last person in Naples 

likely to betray the confidence. 

D 3 
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His a1)6ence, therefc»re, remained nimotioed. 
Lord John and his tator were said to be gone 
to England ; and idien it at lengUi transpired 
that Clere also had disappeared, his zealous 
champion of the Austrian embassy circulated 
a report that the yonng dotiare was engaged 
to pursue, in the enyirons of Etna, his re- 
searches into volcanic formations. 

The pretext was plausible. Yet a variely 
of persons remained persuaded that he had 
fled before their faces. Mrs Hecksworth was 
the only one who spoke out ; observing, that 
^^ the young man doubtless found it embar- 
rassing to be in company, as an equal, with 
those from whom his father had rec^ved 
wages as a day-labourer." 

Nor was Lady Hillingdon less convinced 
that he was afraid she should denounce to 
the English coterie the humble condition in 
which she had detected his family at Glebe- 
stone, than George Joddrell and Herbert Da- 
venport that, apprized of their intention to 
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browbeat him, he had prudently vacated the 
field. 

As a stumbling-block removed out of their 
way, all were glad of his departure, with the 
exception of Lucy and Prince Lobanoflf; — ^the 
former from deep interest in his favour, the 
latter, from intense aversion. In Lobanoff, 
there was something of the destructive pro- 
pensities of the taureador. Like Lear, he 
wanted to " kill, kill, kill." He could not be 
content unless he saw his enemy bite the 
dust; and on finding the Straits of Mes- 
sina between him and the man who had 
refused to extend his hand to him, either 
in amity or for the acceptance of a guerdon, 
the bones of Nikita the courier were made 
to ache that night by the boot of his savage 
master, for the exhaustion of his baffled rage. 

The Duke of Attleborough alone consoled 
himself for being forced to keep silence re- 
specting the elopement of his cousin, by loud 
rqprets for the loss of Cleve. He had nothing 
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to lose by deteriorating such a man. He had 
no pretensions either to the medals of the 
academy of the Oziosij or the favour of Miss 
Hecksworth; and there was no drawback on 
the warm-hearted candour with which he ex- 
pressed his regard. 

" Cleve was such a capital fellow I — 
Cleve was a gentleman at heart ! — Cleve, in 
sfpite of his superiority, was simple and unpre- 
tending as a child ! — £ight grieved was he to 
lose a man who, whether up to his ears in love 
in Sicily, or in antiquities in the ArchipelagO| 
could ill be spared by his friends; and he 
should be truly glad to welcome him back.'* 

This was decisive. As the only English 
duke in Naples had declared in his favour,^ 
the chorus of Mr-and-Mrs*Marmaduke-Smith0 
and Sir-Thomas-and-Lady-Turniptops could 
do no otherwise than echo that ^^ they should 
be truly glad to welcome him back " — " Sil *' 
(as all choruses have it) " tndy glad to wel- 
come him back!" 
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Meanwhile, the still bewildered Jervis 
landed at Palermo. And let the account of 
his landing suffice; for the sea voyage of a 
man in love has been too ably described by 
Byron in * Don Juan,' to admit of a duplicate 
from any inferior pencil. 

But when, on arriving in the port, the first 
thing he learnt was that the little fairy-rigged 
schooner which had crossed the Carlo Alberto 
in the moonlight the preceding night, scudding 
before the wind towards Naples, was no other 
than the Larkspur, he hazarded a louder 
^ecration than he had ever used in his life, — 
in the persuasion that the saucy little craft 
was bearing back to the Strada di Toledo the 
repentant objects of his search. 
' In this supposition, however, he soon found 
himself mistaken. The passengers landed from 
tiie Larkspur had indeed quitted Palermo, — 
bat only on their way to Messina; and it was 
there that, without much difficulty, though 
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under the name of Mr and Mrs Trevor, he 
discovered the fugitives. 

It would have been difficult to saj which of 
the three appeared most embarrassed by the 
recognition. Virginia certainly the least; — 
but the habitual shyness of Howard was ex- 
ceeded on the present occasion by that of 
Cleve, — convicted of the officious impertinence 
of prying into affiiirs in which he had no 
privileged interest. 

He commanded himself, however, sufficiently 
to endure unmoved the indignant glances of 
Lord John, so long as ^^ Mrs Trevor" remained 
in the room; rather than expose to her know- 
ledge the precious packet entrusted to him by 
Fairfax, or bring on a fit of Virginian hys- 
terics, by representing before her to Lord 
John the eagerness of all his friends that he 
should restore his Helen to the desecrated roof- 
tree of her Menelaus ere it was yet too late. 

Well that he took the precaution! — ^For 
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tiiough Lord John listened without concession 
or interest to the representations of his 
visitor, no sooner had Cleve placed in his 
hands the letter superscribed in the hand- 
writing of his father, than he turned as pale 
as death. The passport procured for him by 
Mrs Cleveland bore distinctly the alias of 
>* Trevor." But no one who witnessed his emo- 
tion on receiving Lord Wrexhill's letter, could 
have doubted that he was Lord Wrexhill's son. 

Instantly quitting the room, and without 
taking refuge in that of the woman for whom 
he had braved his father's displeasure, he re- 
mained apart for hours, communing with his 
own heart, and struggling against anguish 
unutterable. 

It was in vain that Virginia besought ad- 
mittance to him. It was in vain she even 
decfpatched the new comer to mediate between 
them* The distracted man would not be 
entreated; — imploring, in his turn, to be left 
aloDfi — ^^ only to be left alone." 
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The lady was satisfied. Her solicitude 
arose, in fact, far less from the nature or ex- 
cess of his affliction, than from the interrup- 
tion it produced to her arrangements, and 
amusements for the day. She wanted to go out 
She wanted to show her fair face in the public 
promenades. — She wanted, above all, to lux- 
uriate in that delight of a vulgar-minded 
woman — shopping. For in escaping from . 
the grudging brutality of her late master to 
the worship of an opulent nobleman, one of 
her chief objects had been the gratification 
of this long-repressed instinct. As Salvini 
truly observes of her class of society: — 
" Da quattordici annijino a diciasette, avrete 
amor per amore; da diciasette sino a veniuno^ * 
un miscuglio d'interesae e d^affetto. Fih Ihy si 
passa con pericolo di trovare una vendetitrice e 
nan una donatrice di sua cuoreJ^ 

From the levity and worthlessness of the 
wonmn on whom one of the finest young men in 
Knglund had been deluded into squandering lug 
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affections, the honest nature of Cleve recoiled 
with disgust. 

But the interested character of the woman 
with whom he had to deal, induced a hope 
that the most difficult part of his mission was 
not unaccomplishable; that Lord John might 
perhaps be persuaded to resign a connexion, 
at once so injurious to his prospects and fatal 
to the comfort of his father's declining years; 
and proceed to rejoin Philip Fairfax, who 
was to remain some days at Marseilles for 
the chance of his arrival. 

But when, profiting by the absence of " Mrs 
Trevor," who was making the round of the 
jewellers' shops in search of the cameos 
known by the name of Sicilian shells, and 
Maltese chains of every form and calibre, 
he eventually obtained access to Lord John, 
80 shocked was Cleve by the ravages which 
the lapse of a few hours had effected in his 
appearance, that he had scarcely courage to 
make the proposal. 
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Except in the case of an attack of cho- 
lera, he had not helieved the human frame 
susceptible of such rapid extenuation. — The 
eyes of the sufferer appeared to have receded 
in his head; and his voice was sunk to the 
querimonious weakness of a child. 

When, after some hesitation, Cleve at length 
attempted to place before him the distress 
into which his faithful friend, — the friend 
who loved him more as a son than as a pupil, 
— ^had been plunged by his flight from 
Naples, — Lord John appeared to listen me- 
chanically, as though the meaning of his in- 
terlocutor failed to reach his mind. But the 
moment he spoke of Lord Wrexhill, a sudden 
start announced that the attention of the 
listener was awakened ; improving on which 
influence, Jervis proceeded to enlarge with 
energy and tenderness, on the anguish which 
such a father could not fail to experience on 
discovering the moral weakness and indiffer- 
ence to his comfort, betrayed by such a son. 
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^^ It is in your lordship," said he, "that 
the pride of the marquis is invested. You 
oannot conceal from yourself that the peace 
of his declining years depends upon the spot- 
lessness of your honour and the security of 
your happiness. Judge, therefore, what will 
be his feelings when he learns " 

The words of the reprover were suspended. 
At the name of his father, tears burst with 
violence from the eyes of the distracted 
Howard; and before Cleve could forestal 
the movement, he flung his arms around his 
neck, and sobbed with the unchecked violence 
of a child. 

Unprepared for such excess of emotion on 
the part of one whose demeanour was usually 
80 composed and whose temper so serene, the 
delegate of Philip Fairfax was almost terrified 
by the agony of remorse he had produced. 
By him, it was attributed wholly to repentant 
feelings.; for to him the contents of Lord 
Wrexhill's letter were, of course, a mystery. 
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For the better comprehension of his posi- 
tion, the reader's mind must \>e enlightened 
by a few details of the early life of the mar- 
quis. 

At the period when brilliant youth gaTe 
place to a more sober yet intenser eujoyment 
of the varied blessings of his birthrighti 
Lord Wrexhill was pronounced by the general 
acclamation of London society to be one of 
the happiest of men. A beautiful wife, the 
object of his tenderest affection, — an only 
son, both healthy and promising, — perfected in 
private life the happiness and honours secured 
by an eminent position in the political world 
and the esteem of the country. 

Whether in the senate, commanding its 
deference by his eloquence, or at Wrexhill 
Abbey, holding little Lord Sylvester by the 
hand, as he paced along its venerable avenues 
with the lovely Marchioness of Wrexhill 
hanging on his arm, the world was justified 
in its envy. 
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But as if to prove that his happiness had 
been incomplete, the birth of a second son 
came to extend the horizon of his enjoy- 
ments. The boy was beautiful as his beauti- 
ful mother; and to that beautiful mother, an 
object of adoration. Sensible perhaps that 
the elder son of a man in Lord Wrexhill's 
position belongs especially to his father, — ^to 
his estate, — ^to his peerage, — she lavished on 
this less qualified of&pring all the tenderness 
of her heart. She nursed him herself, as she 
had been dissuaded from doing his elder 
brother ; and, from the hour of his birth, the 
mother and babe were scarcely seen apart. 

Devotedly attached to his wife, instead of 
experiencing the least jealousy of the favour 
lavished on her nursling. Lord Wrexhill fully 
participated in her partiality. Like herself, 
he appeared to fancy the little Lord John 
more exclusively their own than Lord Syl- 
vester. The fortunes of the heir were 
Hflsured. The heir was bom to greatness and 
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wealth. There was nothing to render urgent 
on his part those mental or heroic exertionHy 
which crown with new honours the emblazon- 
ments of a family escutcheon. 

But from the gifted youngling of the hoose, 
what distinctions might not arise I — ^For himj 
education might work wonders. — From him, 
wonders might be expected, in enhancenient 
of the family fame. 

While the flaxen curls were still clustering 
round his boyish brow, his father began to 
foresee it enriched by a coronet, obtained by 
his own efforts. Through him, a new branch 
of honour was to be engrafted on the majestie 
tree of the Howards, Marquesses of Wrexhill. 

But alas! at the height of these triumph- 
ant anticipations, in the full glow of his 
partial love, the proud and happy man was 
suddenly smitten to the earth, — stunned by the 
overpowering discovery of the infidelity of 
his wife! — 

For a moment, the blow appeared to direaten 
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a two-fold anguish. — A careful examination of 
the letters (by the accidental falling of which 
into his hands his suspicions had been first 
awakened), relieved him, however, from the 
misery of mistrusting the legitimacy of the 
child nearest his heart. But scarcely had 
this terrible misgiving subsided, when new 
apprehensions arose. 

On the first frenzy of his sense of injury, he 
had fled from home. As yet, the offender knew 
not that her guilt had transpired. But the day 
of chastening was at hand. — Her fault must be 
published. — Her infamy must be crushed. — 
She must be driven forth from her injured 
husband's roof, to misery and shame. 

Such was the recital, veiled with the ten- 
derest regard to the sensitive feelings of his 
BQOj contained in the letter of Lord Wrexhill. 

" I returned home," continued the marquis, 
** prepared for uncompromising vengeance. 
In proportion to the fond confidence she had 
betrayed, was the measure of my wrath; and 
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in order to steel my courage for tbe annomice- 
ment of my intentions, my first visit, on ar- 
riving at the Abbey, was to jorrt nuraeiy. 
— The sight of my injured children would 
impart strength for the worst. 

^^ I had miscalculated. — There, even there, 
I found her. Not rampant, as for days past 
I had been picturing hor to myself, with the 
triumphant joy of undetected guilt; but peace- 
ful, sorrowing, silent. — During my absence^ 
you had been attacked, my dear son, by 
dangerous indisposition; — and the woman who 
had forgotten her duty as a wife without fidl- 
ing in that of a mother, was keeping watch by 
your bedside. 

"I could not speak to her. For worlds 
could I not have found a single syllable to 
address to her. My heart would have burst 
with the effort of naming her as I was wont; 
or of addressing her as she was thenceforward 
to exist in my contempt. 

" Your voice released me from my di- 
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lemma; — ^jrour voice, my dearest boy, feeble 
with illness, but fond and endearing as ever, 
calling upon me, and welcoming me home* 

" * Now, I shall soon be well again,* you 
said. ^ Now dearest papa is come back, and 
I can see you both together, and hold your 
hands together in mine, I shall soon — soon 
getweU!' 

"And drawing them towards you as you 
spoke, between your own little feverish hands, 
you pressed them to your parched lips, — ^your 
throbbing brows, — your heart, whose pulse was 
accelerated by the burning fervor of disease. 

" Gould I — could I — disentangle mine from 
hers at such a moment? — For though you 
spoke confidently of recovery^ the physicians 
gave no hope! — For days, for nights, for 
weeks, we watched together over the child of 
our divided affection. 

" Even when the imminence of danger was 

past, very slow was your recovery. A milder 

climate was prescribed for you; and we con- 
voL. m. s 
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veyed you together to the south of France 
— cresting alternately on the knees of either. 
And I ask again, could I refuse her at such a 
crisis the care of her idolized child? 

^^ The alteration of my looks and deportment 
apprized her that my suspicions were aroused^ 
But I was careful to prevent her from sur- 
mising that I knew the worst. I was afraid 
that terror might drive her from my house. 
Yes, — afraid! — At that moment, so far from 
desiring her absence, all my desire was to pre<> 
serve by the side of my little slender, wan- 
faced, low-voiced, loving boy, the tender 
nurse with whose care his very existence 
seemed united. 

" For your sake, therefore, I subdued my 
indignation. For your sake I devoured my 
tears ; for your sake I drank to the lees the 
bitter cup of humiliation. I submitted to 
the presence of the woman who had betrayed 
me, though my whole soul rose up in loathing 
and repugnance. 
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" By the time your convalescence was com- 
plete, in my thankftilness to GrOD for your 
recovery, I even determined that what I had 
borne to save your life, I would bear to pre- 
serve your honour and happiness. The dis- 
grace of your mother should not be flung into 
the face of the child I loved, to wither up his 
young heart for ever ! 

" I told her all, therefore ; and humbled 
on her knees before me, did she thank me for 
my forbearance ; engaging herself by the most 
solemn oath that woman's lips could utter, to 
hold no further communication, either by 
word or letter, with the man I would have 
stamped into the dust, but that her reputa- 
tion, and your happiness had been destroyed 
by the deed. 

"I believed her; for the penalty of her 
breach of faith was that of losing sight of her 
children. But her compliance with my terms, 
and the sacrifice of living face to face mth 
.the man who despised her, was rather, I fear, 

£2 
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a tribute to her dread of the condemnation of 
the world, than a crown of martyrdom whick 
she adopted for the sake of holding jou to 
her heart. 

^^ No matter. She is gone to her account ! 
On her head be the sin and the penance 
While she lived, I trust I stooped to no un- 
manly vengeance to embitter her miserable 
life. 

" And now, my beloved son, how will you 
ever repay me for my sufferings throughout 
that period of concession ? Oh, if any power 
of human eloquence could apprize you of the 
wretchedness of seeing hourly by your side 
the woman you have fondly loved, — ^to whan 
you know yourself to have become an object 
of disgust and terror ! — If I spoke more loudly 
than my wont, she would start and tremble. 
If forced, in the common routine of household 
life, to ask a question or urge a request^ I 
could see her previously arranging her words 
and composing her features, lest she should 
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inadvertentlj give offence. And then her 
Toice grew so tremulous, that I cursed her in 
my heart for being so abject as to fear me, — 
shrinking from retribution as she had not 
shrank from guilt. 

" Or if by chance your brother or yourself 
provoked reproof by some boyish fault, and 
she fancied me about to visit it with harsh- 
ness, the moment I raised my voice she wouUi 
rush towards me, and almost cower into no- 
thing before my angry eyes, as she exclaimed, 
*0h, no; not upon them: — do not visit it 
upon them I ' 

" Sometimes, stung into madness, I resolved 
to put an end to these perplexities of feeling, 
and was on the point of insisting on a separa- 
tiwi; resolved to brave in the eyes of the 
paUic the imputation of caprice or brutality, 
sooner than injure my children or endure the 
presence of their infamous mother. But this 
had been only transferring my sufferings to 
a lieart less able to endure them. Sylvester, 
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less an object of preference, would have bee& 
easily reconciled to her absence — You would 
not have survived it. 

" I repeat to you, therefore, my son, that 
for you alone I devoured in silence the tears 
of my humiliation. And by all those bitter 
tears, I appeal to you before GoD, — as a man, 
— as a Christian, — as the most beloved of 
ddldren,— do not disgra^ me,— do not bring 
down my grey hairs in sorrow to the grave." 

Such was the address which had almost 
broken the heart of Lord John Howard. The 
mother, to whose memory he had consecrated 
such sacred tears, was lost for ever to his 
respect. His father, — ^his generous, forbearing 
father, — ^how was he ever to repay the long- 
protracted sacrifices that best of men had made 
for his sake ! — 

"I shall return inmiediately to England. 
I have made up my mind to hasten to Mar^ 
seilles, and return with Fairfax to England," 
said he in a broken voice to the astonished 
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Qeve, so soon as he suflSiciently overcame his 
burst of passion to become capable of utter- 
ance. " K I am to choose between wounding 
the feelings of the two persons dearest to my 
affection, it must not be my father. My 
£Etther has paramount claims upon me." 

" Thank heaven you have still the grace 
to recognise them ! " cried Cleve, taking him 
fervently by the hand. " Even granted tlyit 
Mrs Cleveland have also claims upon you, and 
have made sacrifices for your sake, — what tie 
of this world can supersede one of the holiest 
jDommandments of God ! " 

". You must break my resolution to her ! " 
continued Lord John, — his lips blanched, his 
voice almost inarticulate. " You must even 
generously undertake to conduct her back in 
safety to the home I induced her to desert. 
I cannot trust myself to see her. I dare not 
expose myself to her remonstrances." 

"Forgive me, my dear lord," interrupted 
Cleve, " if I venture to predict that they will 
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be less yehement than you suppose. I should 
give you pain were I to endeavour to convince 
you, as I am myself convinced, that whatever 
may have been the nature of Mrs Cleveland, 
the man with whom she has so long associated 
has debased it with indelible vilehess. Tofu 
believe her to be attached to you with the 
same frank affection you bestow on her. I, 
on the contrary, am satisfied that her acquies- 
cence in your separation will be very easily 
purchased." 

''Purchased?'' 

" Ay, — by money ! — Make a settlemrat 
upon her suitable to your means and. the 
injury you conceive her to have incurred 
by quitting Cleveland, and the tears you so 
naturally apprehend will soon be stanched." 

By the devotion evinced in the rash steps 
he had taken, Cleve naturally inferred that^ 
at such a charge, the indignation of Lord 
John would be loud and vehement. But 
a whole week spent in the society of the once 
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reserved Virginia, had apparently destroyed 
his illusions hy proving how much of her 
former gentleness and modesty was assumed. 
Once convinced of the coarse nature of her 
character, the charm of her delicate beauty 
vanished. In his heart, he felt that it would 
be a relief and consolation if the prediction 
of Jervis Cleve were justified by the event. 

Yet even he^ though viewing the lady in 
so harsh a light, was not prepared for the 
instantaneous transformation effected by his 
explanations. Her looks, her mien, her 
phraseology, changed in a moment on disco- 
vering that her reign was at an end. — Instead 
of beseeching, she threatened. — Instead of 
tears, the coarsest accusations denounced 
Lord John as a poor, weak, spiritless 
ereatare, unable to defend either her or 
Iiimself. Nor could Cleve avoid recalling to 
mind, with sad conviction, the former invec- 
tives of Fairfax against Cleveland as ** a 
Imccaneering adventurer," on recognizing the 

E 3 
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tone and character of the woman who had 
been the partner of his fortunes. 
. On learning from Jervis that it was Lord 
John's intention to hire a felucca, and sail 
immediately for Ciyita Yecchia, whence he 
was to embark for Marseilles, she swore 
with unwomanly violence that nothing should 
prevent her becoming his companion. She 
would follow him to England, — into the 
very bosom of his family, — and declare to all 
the world the specious promises by which 
she had been beguiled from home. 
^ But this violence proved that she was as 
little skilled in her calling, as amiable in her 
nature. Tears would have disarmed the 
Sreak-hearted boy — anger begot anger in its 
turn. When she attempted upon him the 
system of intimidation by which CleveUnd 
bad compelled her to crouch like a beaten 
hpund at his feet, she succeeded only iji 
rending asunder the last tie that bound tiieci 
^gether. 
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** I will talk to her no more! " — said Lord 
John, when Cleve ventured to point out 
the real character of the woman to whom 
he had been on the point of sacrificing the 
happiness of his father, — " I will never see 
her again! You propose that I should offer 
her an annuity. But this would perpetuate 
the remembrance of one whom I must efface 
from my mind, or sink in my own estimation. 
Let it be a sum of money. Settle the amount 
between you, and it shall be forthcoming. 
But never will I behold her again!" — 

" And how and when is it to be forth^ 
coming?" cried the soft, feminine Virginia, 
whose nature poor Cleve himself had once 
pronounced to be so congenial with her 
name I ^^ Do you think me such a fool as 
to be shaken off with a few fair words? — I 
know pretty well what money Howard has 
got left at his disposal; and can tell you it 
won't del — Cleveland took care he shouldn't 
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]retain more than encmgh to dear his haiids 
of me; and smce I've been here, Fye been 
making the sequins fly till the bottom of 
his purse is pretty easy to be seen ! " 

But enough of a discussion degrading to 
the honour of her sex. Suffice it that on her 
declaration of total want of confidence in the 
signature of the man whom, four-and-twenty 
hours before, she had professed her readi* 
ness to follow to the end of the earth, Cleve 
generously undertook to remain in Sicily, 
within her reach, till the return of the bills 
from England, which Lord John Howaid 
was to draw, ere his departure, through one 
of the leading bankers of Messina. 

It was in vain he endeavoured to persuade 
her to await at Naples the arrival of a sum 
which, to one like her, constituted a little 
fortune. No ! she would not hear of Naples. 

^^ Cleveland would be the death of her, •• 
he had often threatened. — Cleveland would 
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pillage her of her last piastre, as he had 
often done before, — Nothing would induce her 
to return to Naples ! " 

At Messina, therefore, where her rare 
beautjT attracted attention far from unwel- 
come, she was to abide till the consolida- 
tion of her ill-gotten gains enabled her to 
return to the West Indian colony from which 
she had been decoyed by Cleveland, and 
assume, as a rich and trayelled widow, the 
consequence which Europe denied. 
. While contemplating her cold-blooded auda- 
eily, and the influence produced by the dis- 
covery of her baseness on her disgusted 
admirer, Jervis Cleve admitted the full force 
of the theory that the decency of Woman ex- 
erdses as powerftil a restraint on the habits of 
Mciety, as the power of the laws over the 
populace: and that whosoever corrupts a spot^ 
loss female nature, poisons one of the whole- 
iome springs securing health and life to the 
todalGommmiity. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

To speak worse of anythiiig than it deierves, doei oaity talce 
from the credit of the accuser, and has implidtlj the 
force of an apology in behalf of the person accused. 

Addisoih. 

The satisfaction with which Mrs Hecks- 
worth hailed the departure of him whom, 
under the name of Sir Gervas she had so 
loaded with civility, was somewhat modi- 
fied by her eldest daughter's announcement 
that her first appearance in the society of 
Naples was to be her last. 

Even had she previously entertained the 
smallest craving after its brilliant fi^tes, the 
homage of which she found herself the objeet 
on the part of Prince Lobanoff, in addition 
to the attention forced upon her even in her 
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own house by such Komeos as Davenport and 
Joddrell, would have sufficed to disgust her 
with what she had so many reasons to regard 
with distaste. 

Excuse, she needed none. For some days 
following the ball at the Austrian embassy, 
she had been really so indisposed, that the 
veto of the physicians fiilly justified her 
detennination. 

One of the chief consolations of her seclu- 
sion arose, meanwhile, from a certain view of 
a certain glen in Bilston Park, transmitted to 
her by Madame von Adlerberg; to whom 
Cleve had left orders that a packet contain- 
ing it should be forwarded, after his depar- 
ture. 

Actuated by a presentiment that his ab- 
sence would be indefinitely prolonged, or 
rather by the certainty that he should never 
behold Miss Hecksworth again, when about 
^ close the packet, he sat down in haste, 
and with the masterly boldness of a ready 
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draughtsman^ traced in outlines worthy of 
Flaxman or Retsch, that memorable scene 
at Bilston, when Lucy, by order of her 
mother, extended a purse to the humiliated 
Fairford student — With the delicate tact of 
the Greek painters, he so cast down the face 
of the poor parvenu^ that his countenance 
was not perceptible. But it was impossible 
to demonstrate more forcibly than this slight 
sketch, his sense of the wide distance divid- 
ing them from each other. 

Accompanied by such an illustration of his 
feelings and history, there was no longer 
presumption in his offering the landscape. 
In a foreign country, any trace of the spot so 
dear to Miss Hecksworth could not but be 
acceptable; and in connection with a souvenir 
of Bilston, the names of himself and his fflster 
would perhaps live pleasantly in her memoiy, 
without provoking the scorn which they 
excited in the be-Davenported mind of hw 
mother. 
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The charming little landscape of Jane 
Cleve, framed with the choicest care, was now 
a chief and cherished ornament of Miss Hecks- 
worth's apartment. But the sketch was care- 
fully — {how carefully!) — locked up in her 
desk : — the one, the source of many a secret 
tear, — ^the other, the only object that brought 
smiles to the saddened countenance of Lucy. 

For in addition to her own grief and 
grievances, she had to listen to the angry 
complaints of her mother, and the lamenta- 
tion of her sisters, concerning the change 
which the lapse of a few weeks had effected in 
the gay circles of Naples. In the estimation 
of both, the departure of Lord John Howard 
and his tutor, or the disappearance of Cleve, 
were nothing compared with the vexation of 
having to yield precedence on all occasions to 
the Miss Joddrells. 

Nor was Herbert Davenport in much 
better humour. Too slightly acquainted with 
the Clevelands to have formed surmises re- 
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specting them, he was unable to penetrate 
the double mystery connected with the Sicilian 
expedition ; and the reserve exhibited towards 
him on the occasion by the Duke of Atfle- 
borough, served to convince him that the man 
on whose easy good nature he counted so 
largely, could, when he chose, make fully 
apparent the distance between them. No one 
laid aside more readily than the young duke 
his robes of estate. But it was because he 
knew how easy it was to re-assume them, 
whenever the encroachments of ill-bred people 
rendered them a desirable defence. 

In the vexation of his wounded pride, 
Davenport turned upon George Joddrell; — 
JoddreU, whose assiduities to Lucy Hecks- 
worth appeared to his presumptuous selfish- 
uess like poaching upon his manor! 

It must be owned, on the other hand, that 
the dandy readily exposed himself to the 
persecutions of butthood. The foppery of 
his dress, the impertinence of his manners, the 
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emptiness of Ms vapouring, laid him open on 
every side to ridicule. 

But, long before the pleasure subsided of 
showing up the mysteries of his toilet, — ^the 
number of hours a-day it required to convert 
a not very ill-looking young man into the 
semblance of a swaggering school-girl dressed 
m her brother's clothes during the holi- 
days, — by curling and perfuming his locks, — 
polishing his nails, — cultivating with Macas- 
gar oil and pommade aux lions an incipient 
moustache, and purifying his mouth with 
cachou from the contamination of cigars, — 
Herbert Davenport hit upon a new raw, 
through which it was easy to inflict tortures 
upon his rival. 

Sir Richard Davenport was, as Miss Hecks- 
worth had hinted to her mother, paying his 
addresses in sober earnest, — in very sober 
earnest, — ^to Caroline Clutterbuck ; and, upon 
pretence of total ignorance of the connection 
between the Portland-place family and the 
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HillingdoDs, Herbert made it a point to re- 
ceive letters daily from his fashionable Eng- 
lish correspondents, containing the most 
piquant anecdotes of the Tulgarity of these 
city parvenus. The traits he invented of 
their purse-proud pomposity, extracted a 
smile even from Lucy. 

Everybody is glad to have a laugh at rich 
people. It is like revenging upon them tiiie 
injustice of Fortune. And as the Clutter- 
bucks, in the intoxicating triumph of a success 
in railway speculations which had trebled in 
an incredibly short space of time their ori-' 
ginally handsome fortune, were out-Clutter* 
bucking all their former gaudy displays, there 
was some pretext for the attack. 

Herbert Davenport chose to consider them 
the type of the class which, like Jonah's 
gourd, has ripened in a night. According to 
his account, a sudden outbreak of national 
gambling, comparable only with the mania 
of the South-Sea schepoie and the Mississip|xi 
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project of Law, had created a race of men 
richer and more tasteless than the fermiera 
gifrUraux of France, or the army clothiers and 
commissaries of the Peninsular war, — all 
gaudiness and glare : — ^in manners and educa- 
tion wholly deficient, — their heads as unfur- 
nished as their pockets were overflowing ; — 
of which the Clutterbucks were the heau 
id&all 

It was glorious fun to hunt them down; — 
glorious fun to invent follies and blunders 
for them ; — glorious fun to conjecture the 
grotesque absurdities, which the pressure of 
unwonted wealth upon a vulgar nature is 
capable of forcing into action. All that 
was related in Sir Sichard Davenport's con- 
fidential letters to his cousia concerning the 
di^bs exhibited by his father-in-law as ori- 
ginals by Raphael and Titian, of which there 
exited copies in the Dresden Gallery, and 
what he called the " Tribunal" at Florence, — 
Ae obstinacy with which Clutterbuck in* 
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sisted on retaining the crest and coronet of 

the Earl of S on the hall-chairs of a 

fine mansion in Hampshire, which he had 
purchased of his lordship's executors, — and 
the prodigious pair of steppers, worthy of 
the Lord Mayor's state carriage, which he 
had selected for the light barouche of his 
wife, — exaggerated with skilM persifiagti 
composed a character for Farren to impe^ 
senate, far exceeding the comicality of the 
immortal Monsieur Jourdain ! 

Instead of silencing him by a bold avowal 
of relationship, George Joddrell was pitiful 
enough to turn a deaf ear to these good 
stories; and endeavour to withdraw the at- 
tention of those present by good stories of 
his own. But in a twofold point of view, 
these anecdotes were truly amazing. If the 
fruition of Mr Clutterbuck's prodigious rail- 
way speculations had really rendered him on6 
of the greatest capitalists in Europe, poor 
Oeorge had been at the cost and care of a 
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journey to Naples in pursuit of an heiress, 
while an heiress was literally awaiting him 
with open arms at home ! And according to 
Herbert Davenport's announcements, it was 
now too late for aught but repentance. 

Nothing, however, could exceed the sur- 
prise of the little coterie when, shortly after- 
wards, on Julia Hecksworth's repeating to 
the Miss Joddrells (for the enlivemnent of a 
morning visit, at which both Lady Eeigate 
and Lady Clara Heathcote were present) one 
of the thousand-and-one anecdotes of Mr Da- 
venport's Clutterbuckiana, Mary interrupted 
her without hesitation. — 

" You must not tell that story to rw^," said 
she, — " for Mr Clutterbuck is married to a 
sister of mamma. — ^Let me beg you, also, not 
to believe it. The Glutterbucks, like most 
newly rich people, have innumerable enemies. 
But if you knew my cousins and were aware 
of the pains taken with their education, you 
would feel certain, as I do, that they are inr 
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capable of the gross vulgarisms imputed to 
them. The rich are as often decried from 
envy, as the poor from scorn ! Happy those 
who are neither high nor low enough to exdte 
enmity." 

Lucy Hecksworth longed to rise from her 
seat and cross the room to shake hands willi 
the outspoken girl ! She had abeady formed 
a closer friendship with the Joddrells ih&n 
she had ever expected to form with those of 
her own age ; partly from the interest excited 
by their correspondence with Mrs Fairfax^ 
and consequent insight into the movements of 
Philip and his friend; partly, from the into* 
resting account they were able to afford her 
of Glebestone and its simple-hearted inmates. 
But more than all, attracted by the genuine 
goodheartedness of two of the most amiable 
young women in the world. 

She pitied them, too, for possessing so un- 
principled a mother as Lady Hillingdon, and 
so unaffectionate a brother as George. Her 
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own mother was sometimes harsh, and always 
haughty. But the very faults of her nature 
placed her above the petty lying and syste- 
matic hypocrisy of a woman of fashion ; and 
though the interposition of Mrs Hecksworth 
between Lucy and her sisters, by placing the 
heiress in the light of a personage to be con- 
cilia.ted rather than a sister to be loved, had 
destroyed the best instincts of sisterly friend- 
ship, she was certain, au fond^ of the warm 
affection of Helen and Julia. How different 
from the heartless superciliousness of a brother 
who never spoke of Mary and Agatha without 
a sneer ! — 

In their company she found more comfort 
than even in that of Madame von Adlerberg. 
On them, she had more reliance than on the 
wild impulses of the charming but capricious 
Cresoentia, — 

Whose good and amiable gifts, 
The sober dignity of yirtue wore not. 

Their frankness was like the openness of a 
VOL. m. E 
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natural landscape; hers, that of an arti* 
ficial garden, whose fences hare been thrown 
down. 

Her advances to their friendship, howeyer, 
were for a time met with a reserre almost 
repellent. Lady Hillingdon's perpetual in- 
junctions to them to neglect no opportomijr 
— ^for George's sake — of " making up to the 
heiress," inspired them with the most painfnl 
misgivings. But this could not last. There 
was too much that was simpaiico in their age, 
pursuits, and motives, for a perfectly good 
understanding not to establish itself between 
them. 

On many points, all three were agreed; 
especially in disinclination for the noisy and 
heated throngs of Naples, where their ac- 
quaintance was so limited, and where neither 
of them possessed a single object of interest. 

" I would take odds that my demure 
sister Agatha yonder is fretting after Lord 
John Howard ! " said George, one morning 
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when he had deigned to escort his sisters to 
Mrs Hecksworth*s. " No Accademia for her 
to-night, — either with a willow garland, or 
without 1 " 

The crimson blush which followed this 
coarse attack, was startling to Lucy. For 
more than once had Agatha spoken in her 
presence of Lord John, in terms far from 
favourable. " In spite of all the pains lavished 
npon him," she said, — " in spite of the edu- 
cation conmienced from his infancy by a 
first-rate man like Lord Wrexhill, and com- 
pleted in his maturity by a first-rate man 
like Mr Fairfax, he had not turned out more 
of an eagle than other people." She even 
expressed a doubt concerning the excellence 
of his disposition. He did not appear half 
80 grateful as he ought to be, for the hand- 
and-heart devotion of Philip. 

No mistaking, however, the indication of 

each a blush as now responded to her brother's 

iMUitering. While noting her friend's confu- 

F 2 
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sion, Lucy was sincerely grieved; — grieved 
for poor Agatha, — grieved for herself, whom 
Agatha had stooped to deceive. 

From that day, her heart inclined more 
warmly towards Mary ; who, when the Dnie 
of Attleborough, without ftirther warning of 
his intentions than a card of P.P.C. left at 
their door, took his departure for Borne, made 
no secret of her regret. 

** He was the only one of our London fiienda 
left in Naples," said she ; " and it was a com- 
fort to talk with him over our mutual ac- 
quaintance, and our pleasant parties of 
last season. If I had not seen poor mRtnTnn 
on tenterhooks whenever we were gossiping 
together, lest I should omit any occasion of 
making myself agreeable to one who was able 
to make me a duchess in return, I should miss 
him sadly. But there was always a penance 
annexed to one's pleasure in dancing with 
him. And I am afraid I shall never be for- 
given for not having fastened the cage-door." 
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"Another of my own age, the course of 
whose true love does not run smooth ! " — 
thought Lucy. " If the hearts of those we 
meet in society were open to us, how few, — 
how very few, — should we find, whose interest 
is not absorbed by some remote and unattain- 
able object, regardless of the blessings court- 
ing their enjoyment around." 

Among the things around her, meanwhile, 
of which Lucy herself was regardless, were 
Prince Lobanoff and his passion. Accus- 
tomed to denote his fealty to the objects of 
hb admiration by extravagant acts of prodi- 
gality, his usual demonstrations were re- 
doubled in honour of one whose fortune 
intitled her to be exigeante. To dazzle ai^ 
English heiress would, he feared, be no easy 
matter ^Yet his jealous nature had it un- 
speakably at heart to revenge upon Madame 
von Adlerberg her cool and lofty superiority 
to his suit, by recommending himself to 
one so much younger and fairer, and show- 
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ing that he considered such a conquest worthy 
twice the sacrifices oflfered to herself. 

^^You most excuse me. Indeed I cannot 
promise to be present. The fatigue of such 
a fSte would be too much for me ! '* was how- 
ever Lucy's answer, when Lobanoff waited on 
Mrs Hecksworth with invitations to an enter- 
tainment given expressly in honour of her 
daughter; — an historical masque, on a more 
brilliant scale than, even by the Court, had 
ever been attempted at Naples. 

" You might at least refiise me more gra- 
ciously — ^when you know that all has been 
planned for your sake ! " said he, in a tone 
which had less of resentment and more of 
sorrow in it than Lucy had ever expected to 
hear from her savage admirer. " The epoch, 
(that of the court of Elizabeth of England,) 
was chosen in compliment to yourself." 

" I am less an admirer of the lion queen 
than you are likely to suppose," replied Miss 
Hecksworth ; " and have long signified my 
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resolution not to enter another ball-room 
daring my stay in this country. — Even during 
the earnival, I showed little inclination for 
such scenes; and now that the spring is 
breaking, it is time we should devote our- 
selves to the objects which induce people to 
visit Italy/' 

"K you dislike ball-rooms," cried the 
prince, " this masque may be converted into a 
f&terchxmpetre ? " — 

"Even were you so generous as to get 
artificial sunshine manufactured for us, to 
render the project feasible, I should say as I 
say now, that I have no taste for jR^tes ! " — 
replied Lucy, with a smile, as if unable to 
persist in her ungraciousness. 

" For what hive you a taste, — except for 
making me miserable ! " cried Lobanoff. — " In- 
dicate to me a single point on which I might 
gratify a caprice of yours, and you would 
find that, as was said to Louis XIV., "si 
(fest possible^ c'est fait; — si impossible j il se 
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fera / " I know no other use of money than 
to realize the dreams of those we love, — and 
tliose we admire^^ added the prince, percei?- 
ing that the delicate nature of Lucy shrank 
from so positive a declaration. 

"A person so sober as myself seldom 
dreams exorbitantly," was her cold reply. 
" My visions never exceed my own means of 
accomplishment." 

Struck by the variance of the fact with 
this unintentionally false assertion, Miss 
Hecksworth sighed deeply; so deeply, as to 
renew the hopes of the enamoured Kalmuck 
that her sensibility was only dormant. 

" You could not speak in those tones," 
cried he, "nor would your eyes be thus 
quickly moistened, were your heart as hard 
as you would fain induce me to believe. Tell 
me — oh ! tell me, — what shall I do to please 
you, — to prove my profound devotion ! — 
Would you have me devote to some act of 
benevolence the thousands I was about to 
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squander on a fSte purporting to procure you 
a moment's gratification?" 

Miss Hecksworth remained silent, pondering 
within herself whether this fervour could be 
merely assumed, as Madame von Adlerberg 
had inclined her to believe. 

" The woman whom, till I saw you, I 
thought fairest in the world," continued 
he, encouraged by her apparent attention, 
" once expressed a wish to behold a Roman 
villa laid bare in all its integrity, — and I 
procured her the pleasure. Signify your will 
that a village shall arise, devoted to the 
succour of the poor and infirm (for your 
whims, I am convinced, are of a far difierent 
nature from her's!) and the foundations shall 
be established to-morrow !" 

"I will not tax your generosity quite so 

largely," replied Lucy, with more indulgence. 

" An act of charity, at so small a cost on my 

own part, would, I fear, avail me little in the 

sight of Heaven ! But since you are desin 

r 8 
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to oblige me," continued she, perceiving, from 
the lowering brow of her mother, that Mrs 
Hecksworth was indignant at her rejection d 
a fSte which would have proclaimed her con- 
quest throughout the gossiping coteries of 
Naples, — " you can do it far more easily. Give 
me your authority to visit the excavations at 
Edrezza, to which you just alluded." 

" Alas ! they have lost their charm ! " 
cried the delighted prince. " They are al- 
ready desecrated by exposure to vulgar eyes. 
A week's delay, and new researches shall be 
made, for your sole and express delectation." 

^^ Edrezza will suffice me, — I want nothing 
but Edrezza ! " replied Lucy ; and while the 
prince vainly protested that the whole interest 
of the spot was lost, — ^that it was beset by 
artists and modellers copying the frescoes and 
other objects of art, — she held firmly to her 
proposition. — 

When, however, Mrs Hecksworth heard her 
add an entreaty that the permission should be 
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accorded exclusively to herself and her family, 
she was almost content. Anything that 
served to prove to Lady Hillingdon, Lady 
Seigate, and Lady Clara Heathcote, how, in 
spite of their verdict that Lucy ought to 
think herself honoured by the addresses of 
the Honourable George Joddrell, her daugh- 
ter might write herself down a princess when- 
ever she thought proper, contented the inor- 
dinate pride of the Semiramis of Bilston. 

The expedition was settled at two days' 
distance, that Lobanoff might secure their 
unmolested access to the excavations ; and 
when the Joddrell girls, on learning the pro- 
ject, expressed their frank and eager desire 
to be of the party, Lucy good-naturedly ob- 
tained the sanction ""of the prince ; — prefacing 
that, as if in compliment to Am, their brother 
sbould not be included in the invitation. To 
have exposed herself, in such an expedition, 
to the coarse, ignorant, stupid raillery of 
66Qfge» were waQtcmly to mar its pleasures. 
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It was in yain Mrs Hecksworth represented 
that, as Lucy was desirous of repairing to 
Portici per water, in disgust at the bad- 
ness of the road on their former visit to 
Pompeii, the use of the Larkspur to cross 
the bay might have been obtained from Mr 
Heathcote, through the mediation of JoddreQ. 
Her daughter declared that she preferred the 
use of the roughest felucca that was to be 
had for money; and when the appointed 
morning dawned, and brought with it the 
most balmy gales of bursting spring that had 
yet visited Naples, in spite of the hints of 
Julia and Helen that a party of six ladies 
would " look odd^^^ and of Mrs Hecksworth's 
intimation that neither Herbert Davenport nor 
Joddrell would ever forgive the slight offered 
them by exclusion from the excursion, Lucy 
and her two friends set off in the highest 
spirits, full of genuine interest in the object 
of their pilgrimage. 

Having cleared the shipping in the harbour, 
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with its bewildering perplexity of sound 
and movement, the beautiful bay lay before 
them glassy as a mirror; exhibiting every 
melting gradation of marine colouring, from 
Tyrian purple and cobalt blue to steely 
gray and that delicate green in which no 
earthly object can contend with the trans- 
lucent colour of the sea. 

But they had not, after all, embarked in 
the felucca hired by their courier. By the 
gallantry of Prince LobanoJQf, a barque was 
provided, expressly fitted up for their use, 
and manned by Russian sailors, wearing 
his badge; which conveyed them across the 
bay to the landing-place for Portici, where 
both his carriage and himself were in 
attendance to take them to Edrezza. 

Impossible, however, for a Russian to 
neglect so auspicious an occasion for display. 
Lobanoff was the very man to delight in 
the prancing of horses, the glitter of capa- 
and pomp of a numerous attendance. 
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Even the brutality with which he addressed 
poor Nikita, who had misconceiyed some 
trifling arrangement of the morning's ma- 
noBuvres, was intended to impress AGss 
Hecksworth with a sense of his grandeur 
and authority. 

Serene and self-absorbed, she took little 
heed of his violence. — Her thoughts were 
elsewhere. The soft spring-like airs that 
came smoothing over the bay, — ^the early 
vegetation of reviving nature, — the exquisite 
violets offered them by the swarthy hands 
of the little half-naked savages from Besina, 
who gathered round their group on landing, — 
the august beauty of the mountain recently 
so awful in its demonstrations, but now 
sending forth its vapours into the sky as 
if humbled, weary, and repentant, were 
perhaps the origin of the delicious reyerie 
into which she had fallen, and which was 
broken only by their arrival at Edrezza. 

Assisted from the carriages by Frinn 
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Lobanoff, the little group of happy, laughing, 
chatting Englishwomen, escorted by their 
pacha, before whom several of his servants, 
hat in hand, were marshalling the way, 
ent^ed the close or meadow adjoining the 
little village of Edrezza, where the excava- 
tions were formed. The grass at that early 
season of the year was elastic under their 
feet; and around the dilapidated outhouses 
of the farm which had been •hired some 
months before by the prince for the accom- 
modation of his workmen, huge ilexes and 
myrtles clustered in the sun; while the 
delicate blossoms of an old almond tree 
overhead were dropping leaf by leaf, as in 
js^rt, upon their dark and glossy foliage. 

Even the mounds of earth turned up by 
the excavators, were already covered with 
a slight tinge of vegetation. 

On approaching the gate of roughly-nailed 
boards, which closed the narrow paling se- 
enring the entrance of the works, they were 
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met by a well-dressed man who, in a low voice, 
respectfully accosted Prince Lobanoff; when 
Lucy retreated a few steps, in order that, 
undisturbed by their conversation, she might 
hear the more distinctly the still small voice 
that whispered within her heart — " Here was 
it that the man of genius rejected by your 
family as a paria, effected the discoveries 
that will probably immortalize his name, 
when those - of Hecksworth and Davenport 
are forgotten, except in the mouldy pages 
of an obscure parish register ! " 

In the midst of her musings, the accents of 
the infuriated Lobanoff suddenly marred her 
reverie. 

" You thought like a blockhead and an 
insolent scoundrel!" was his reply to some 
intimation made by the clerk of the works. 
"Were not my orders positive?*^ — 

" They were, your excellency. But still I 
imagined " 

" What business has a clod like you to ima* 
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gineV^ — interrupted the enraged barbarian, 
enforcing his inquiry with an oath replete 
with Muscovite brutality. " Nikita was 
despatched here yesterday for the sole and 
express purpose of apprising you that no 
single human being was to be admitted to-day, 
on whatever pretext." 

" Nor should I have presumed to transgress 
your excellency's injunctions," rejoined the 
man, (in undisguised alarm, — ^for the prince 
brandished in his hand a gorgeous riding 
whip,) •^had not the gentleman announced 
himself as a friend of Monsieur Gervais." 

" And what then, fool ! " — cried the still 
more irritated prince. " Is Monsieur Grervais 
master here, or am I? — By whom were these 
works effected? — By whom are you paid for 
your trouble? — Kjiow, sir, that Monsieur 
Gervais is no more either here, or in any other 
spot submitted to my authority, than a dis- 
charged servant of my household ! " 

He paused, — ^partly for want of breath, — 
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partly because at that moment his eye caught 
sight of Lucy, pale and speechless with in- 
dignation. 

" Is it your excellency's pleasure, then," 
inquired the man, ^' that, before you enter 
the works, this gentleman should be informed 
that his presence is unacceptable and re* 
quested to retire?" 

" Requested? " repeated the master of fifty 
thousand serfs, shuddering with repressed 
rage. 

And the orders which he proceeded to give 
in Russian to Nikita, though unintelligible 
in dialect, were so indicative in tone and 
manner of an injunction to take the intruder 
by the shoulders, and thrust him forth from 
the gate, that Lucy no longer hesitated to 
interfere. 

" This day is my own, — and mine the 
authority here ! " said she, with winning grace. 
" Let me make it my especial request that 
nothing may disturb the harmony of our 
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expedition. This stranger may surely in- 
dulge his curiosity without molestation to its. 
I agree, prince, with your foreman, that any 
firiend of Mr Jervis Cleve, is intitled to view 
the excavations of Edrezza." 

Silenced and sullen, but compelled to 
acquiesce in her decree, Lobanoff now led the 
way into the works, — ^which were in some 
parts open to the sky, — in others where no 
structure of interest had been detached from 
its bed of lava, connected by extensive 
tunnelling. 

' It was on emerging jfrom a gloomy arch of 
this description, to visit what the prince 
(echoing the instructions of the workman 
attendant at his side) announced to be a 
temple of Jupiter Serapis, that they discerned 
before them, at a few paces distance, a tall 
and strikingly handsome stranger, who, in- 
stead of appearing abashed at finding himself 
in presence of the gi'eat man whose authority 
he had set at nought, instantly removing his 
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hat in deference to the presence of ladies (by 
which movement, one of the finest heads that 
ever rejoiced the eyes of an artist was given 
to view) — advanced gracefully towards Prince 
Lobanoff. — 

" I have to apologize," said he in French, 
in a tone neither insolent nor servile, "for 
having intruded into a spot which, I find by 
your arrival, was really reserved by your 
orders, and for a purpose that brings its own 
apology : whereas I fancied the name of 
Prince Lobanoff was merely used as a 
pretext for the caprice of a parcel of work- 
men. AH that remains for me is to apologize 
to these ladies," said he, suddenly changing 
into English, and bowing with graceftd re- 
spect to Miss Hecksworth, "and withdraw 
from a spot where I feel myself so much in 
the wrong." — 

Without hesitation, Lucy entreated that he 
would not think of curtailing, on their ac- 
count, his visit to a spot so interesting. 
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"Prince Lobanoff will feel the greatest 
pleasure," added she, in French, "to be the 
means of affording entertainment to a fellow- 
countrymen of ours." 

Again the stranger bowed, as accepting the 
compliment ; and, with the urbanity of a 
dancing bear, Lobanoff confirmed the invita- 
tion thus extorted from him. He even 
listened with tolerable decency to several 
suggestions made by the stranger concerning 
measures to be taken for shoring up the 
works, which the spring rains appeared to be 
rendering insecure. 

" In the course of my military career," said 
the stranger, " I have seen enough of sapping 
and mining, to be aware that, when mother 
earth has once been denuded of her binding 
surface, no reliance is to be placed on the re- 
sistance of " 

"You are a soldier, then, sir?" — interrupted 
LobanoffJ with looks and a voice that implied 
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plainer than words — "I took you for a 
lackey!" 

But the stranger was not to be moved. 

" A soldier ! " replied he, with the utmost 
sang froid. — "May I be permitted to pre- 
sent myself to these ladies more explicitly, 
by the name of Colonel Cleveland." 

" An intimate friend of the Duke of Attle- 
borough ! " whispered Mrs Hecksworth to the 
prince, after graciously acknowledging the 
introduction. 

But Lucy, who, throughout the rest of the 
time they spent in the excavations, omitted 
no occasion of addressing herself for informa- 
tion to Cleveland, chatting with him familiarly 
as an agreeable addition to their party, 
accounted to herself for her indulgence by 
defining him in the far more interesting cha- 
racter of — " a friend of Jervis Cleve ! " 
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CHAPTER V. 

£n &it d'art, le^oindre eclair de g^nie, le moindre edat Ten 
de noarellai conqu^tes, exerce stir les hommes plus de fas- 
cination que toutes les ressources et toutes les lumieres de 
la icience dans les limites du connu. 

Sand. 

Qui prend compagnon^ prend moHtre. — 
The moment Miss Hecksworth discovered that 
the restraint of Prince Lobanoffs company 
was to mar the pleasure of her excursion to 
Edrezza, she would have given it up alto- 
gether, but fipom reluctance to disappoint her 
sisters and friends. As matters stood, there- 
fore, the intrusion of the stranger was a relief. 
The frank attitude of the cool and manly 
Cleveland imposed upon one whose strength 
consisted in the thews and sinews of others. 
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His cheerful animation soon communicated 
itself to the party. His questions elicited 
information, which the girls had been too shy, 
and Lobanoff too proud, to obtain from the 
workmen. The only object noticed by the 
latter, amidst the resuscitated treasures of the 
antique world, was himself! All he fdt at 
Edrezza was, that HE had done all; that his 
gold had dug the ground, and rendered intel- 
ligible its buried wonders. — Taking into the 
account neither the Komans who had enjoyed 
that villa and worshipped in that temple, — 
nor the accomplished man by whom their 
mysteries had been expounded, — nor the 
terrible volcano by whose ire they had been 
plunged into the darkness of centuries, — ^nor 
the mighty Will by whose decree their destiny 
was accomplished, — he recognized only the 
consequence of the unlettered, unfeeling mass 
of clay that called itself Prince Lobanoff ! — 

It was pleasant, therefore, to turn to 
Colonel Cleveland, whose thoughts were not 
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engaged by ike thousands of roubles he had 
expended, or the splendid collation he had 
caused to be prepared for the refreshment of 
the fair explorers, under a tent erected among 
the thickets of laurels encircling the old farm. 
For Cleveland was both ready to talk, and 
ready to listen; and appeared to have obtained 
ample information from the workmen, both by 
dint of courtesy and liberality, previous to the 
arrival of the party. 

" Could you not show these ladies," said he 
to the foreman, " the sketch-book with a sight 
of which you favoured me just now ? " 

Instinctively the uneasy eye of the poor 
man sought Prince Lobanoff, as if awaiting 
his instructions. But Cleveland, as little in 
awe of him as of any other person in the 
world, was not to be silenced. 

"One of the Neapolitan artists employed 
to make designs of the excavations (to be trans- 
mitted, I conclude, to St Petersburg," said he, 
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aside to Lucy, ^^for all Euariana uriho quit thdi 
country are forced to tend home from tinie to 
time a sop to their Cerberus, to obtain aanetkii 
for an extension of their tour), has left wiA 
the clerk of the works a charming aorap-book 
of croquis^ worth a thousand of the stiff ote^ 
wrought performances likely to be despatched 
to the Imperial museum ; studies for vignetia 
and ad de hmpesj enough to make the fortime 
of a dealer in wood-cuts in these days of 
illustrated literature." 

^^ The very thing I should like to see I ^«-* 
rejoined Lucy. ^^ My taste is not refined or 
elevated enough to be above such trifles/' 

^'This young lady wishes to see Signar 
Lunardelli's album," said Cleveland, address* 
ing the clerk of the works. 

And there was something in the dear, 
peremptory tones of his voice, a voice accns- 
tomed to issue to half-disciplined troops the 
word of command, which left the man no 
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power of resistance. The sullen eye of 
Lobanoff, who stood aloof and silent, was not 
half so antfaoritati ve. 

Lacy, however, aware of the overbearing 
natare of the real autocrat of the spot, tiionght 
it better to forestal the annoyance that would 
arise frmn his pr(^bition,by requei^ing Ai^ per« 
mission to see the book in question; andasurly 
nod to the overseer having intimated assent^ 
in a moment, the girls were clustered round 
a huge block of discoloured marble, detached 
from the portico of the adjoining temple and 
abutting on the embankment; to examine one 
of those choice collections, whose wild hierogly- 
jdiics and desultory groups, tiiough for the ini- 
tiated pregnant with meaning, are apt to prove 
"caviare to the general;" — who, persuaded 
that fine pictures and statues are achieved by 
a Promethean touch, evince the most con* 
temptuous indifference towards the embryos of 
the fine arts. — As if the Medicean Venus had 

been bom in glorious maturity, like Pallas 

G 2 
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isitsuing full-armed from the brows of Jn- 
pitor!" 

'* How like ! — ^the very fac-simile of the 
court, in which we were just now standing," 
oriod Agatha Joddrell; ^^the broken foontain, as 
>vhonthe villa was first laid open, — ^before weeds 
lind sprung up around the marble colunms." 

'^ And what loves of lamps ! ** exclaimed 
the more missish Julia Hecksworth, — ^^ Look ! 
a wliolo collection of those odd-looking dumpy 
little statues about which Lucy was so inte- 
ivstod." 

*' The lares and penates." — 

^' How beautifully he has grouped then 
in ! — Rut what is this, — ^whose portndt is 
this, 1 wonder ? " — cried Julia, turning to the 
following page. 

^' I did not see any head the least resem- 
bling this in any of the frescoes of the villa?" 
lulded her sister Lucy, examining with some 
interest a charming sketch of two heads, evi- 
dcntly taken from one and the same original ; 
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the one a full-face, in an attitude of down- 
looking reflection, — ^the other a spirited pro- 
file, attired in a Grecian helmet. — ^* Probably 
some caprice of the artist; — or perhaps a 
portrait of himself ? " 

"A study, signora, — ^but not of himself," — 
said the foreman, who was standing apart 
while they examined the book ; adding, with 
-a timid glance towards his noble patron, as if 
a&aid of offending him, " It is the portrait of 
an Englishman." 

" An Englishman ? " reiterated Lucy, trem- 
bling with the joy of finding her surmise con- 
finned. 

" Yes, my friend Cleve ! " cried the stranger, 
irho to that distinction was indebted for his 
introduction into the party, and to whom 
Miss Hecksworth appeared to address her in- 
quiry. — "I waited to see whether you would 
recognise the likeness." 

" The length of time that has elapsed since 
I saw your friend," said she, unable wholly to 
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disguise her confusion, ^^has probably eflEbctod 
some change in him. Dress, too, is a strange 
disguise." 

^^ And when jou did see him, my dear, it 
was in so different a character,^' added Mn 
Hecksworth, overlooking the heads of her 
younger daughters for a glance at the sketch 
— ^' Mr Cleve was then in so humble a statioii, 
that you were not likely to give much attea* 
tion to his personal appearance." 

^^ Pardon me!" replied Lucy, with more 
fimmess. ^^ I noticed even (ftm, his highly in- 
teresting countenance; but not that it was so 
strikingly handsome as Iheonerepresentedhere.'' 

^^ Strikingly handsome indeed 1 '' echoed her 
sister Helen — ^^ but I really do not think the 
likeness is flattered ! Before we knew who he 
was, the other night, do you remember, Julia, 
how struck we were by his fine features, and 
how distingui mamma thought him ? " 

Agatha and Mary were trying meanwhile 
to detect in the outlines of that manly fiu^ 
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MHae trace of the sweet countenance of their 
beantf of Glebestone. 

B^ however opposed on other points, Colo- 
nel QeTdand and the great man of the party 
appeared to coincide in thinking that the 
doetdbi had been sufficiently canvassed; and 
scarcely allowed the clerk of the works to 
finish the explanation he was giving to Miss 
EbeksworUi, that Signer Lunardelli had taken 
the likeness of Monsieur Gervais unknown 
to himsdf^ while he was occupied in super- 
intending the excavations, as affording one 
of the finest studies for an artist's pencil he 
had ever seen. 

^' Persond beauty is so much an object of 
worship in Italy and Greece," interrupted the 
colonel, hoping to give a new turn to the 
conTersation, ^ that I have sometimes thought 
labe great powers of Europe inflicted King 
*Otho on his grace-adoring subjects, as the 
greatest punishment to be devised for their 
tarbolence.'' 
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Before the lapse of another minute, there 
was no need to go in search of topics of con- 
versation. A slight but singular noise having 
roused the attention of Cleveland, he had just 
time to snatch Miss Hecksworth in his annfl, 
and remove her with the speed of lightning 
from the spot where she was reclining against 
the embankment, when the rattling of a 
shower of stones, aflforded intimation of a istOI 
more perilous visitation — In a moment, while 
the te^ified little group dispersed in all direc- 
tions, the falling in of a tremendous mass of 
earth converted once more into a scene of ruin 
and confusion, the passage they had just occa- 
pied without the slightest apprehension ' of 



The works resumed in haste, the preceding 
day, by Prince Lobanoff's orders, lacking 
the judicious superintendence which formerly 
controlled the labourers, had been so unscien- 
tifically executed, that the limbs, if not the 
lives of the party, were placed in considerable 
jeopardy. 
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" I am indeed indebted to your presence of 
mind ! " exclaimed Lucy, drawing a deep breath 
and with difficulty overcoming the pain pro- 
duced by Colonel Cleveland's rough seizure. 

And on turning towards the spot from 
which she had been so providentially rescued, 
her feelings of gratitude were confirmed by 
beholding the block of marble so covered with 
earth and rubbish, that the sketch-book was 
now as completely buried, as aforetime the 
objects it purported to perpetuate. At a short 
distance, Agatha Joddrell, who had been 
struck by a block of stone, was reclining 
almost insensible, on the shoulder of the trem- 
bling Mary; but Lucy was in some degree 
comforted by perceiving that her mother 
and sisters, had escaped out of sight. Not, 
however, wholly without injury. In their pre- 
cipitate flight, Mrs Hecksworth had sprained 
her ande by stumbling over one of the fallen 
firagments. 

Even the workmen had tafcen to theit 

6 3 
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heels; for, in the first moment of coIl8te^ 
nation, it appeared as thongh the whole 
embankment were giving way. But Ckiood 
Cleveland hastened to ascertain and assm 
them that the mischief was local, — ^that m 
the tunnel to which the whole party now 
retreated, they were safe, — and that a haatf 
removal of the sufferers might increase the 
injury they had received. By timely instmo* 
tions, he procured water for the fainting 
Agatha, and a seat for Mrs Hecksworth; 
and though before he had ceased to reasBure 
them, the brazen voice of the prince wis 
heard pouring forth execrations, not upon 
the workmen by whose rash undermining the 
risk had been incurred, or himself fixr ImnDf 
blindly hurried their operations, but upon 
those who had caused the sketch-book to bo 
exhibited in a spot so insecure. 

^^ We will not lose time in deciding who is 
to blame," was the temperate rejoinder of 
Cleveland. ^^Let our first anxiety be to 
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rescue Mrs Hecksworth, who appears to be 
disabled for walking." 

Till they had satisfied themselves, how- 
ever, that poor Agatha had received no 
injury beyond a slight contusion and severe 
shock on the nerves, neither Lucy or her 
mother could be persuaded to stir ; and by 
the time the arrangements kindly and judi- 
ciously proposed by the colonel, and frus- 
trated only by the fractious vociferations of 
Lobanofi^ (who, like other barbarians, seemed 
to &ncy that the disasters of life could be 
8wom into smoothness,) enabled poor Mrs 
^cksworth to be conveyed ia a chair, 
between two of the labourers, to the farm 
house overlooking the excavations, Lucy and 
Geveland alone remained to bear her com- 
pany. 

Seizing the opportunity of Lobanoff's 
absence, both mother and daughter resumed 
tbdur eager acknowledgments for his services; 
viiithy like people who have just escaped a 
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great peril, they were somewhat disposed to 
exaggerate. — 

^^Call it promptitude — not courage!" 
was his frank reply to Miss Hecksworth's 
panegyric — ^^ Any one who saw you in danger 
would have acted as I did." 

^^ I had planned this expedition as an espe- 
cial pleasure for myself ! " rejoined Lucy with 
equal frankness ; ^^ and as all selfish people 
deserve to be, have been duly punished ! Our 
only compensation for Prince Lobanoff's ill* 
bred tyranny, has been the pleasure of making 
acquaintance with one to whom, however he 
may disclaim it, I must be permitted to feel 
myself under a great obligation." 

On rejoining the rest of the party, thefy 
found that their ostentatious host, the mo* 
ment he discovered that no serious injury had 
been sustained, instead of acceding to the 
wishes of his fair guests to enter the car- 
riages and return at once to Naples, demon* 
strated so harshly that a sprained ande need 
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not prevent a person from sitting down to 
table, and that refreshment was indispen- 
sable for those who were more frightened than 
hurt, that it was easier to submit than con- 
tend. Agatha endeavoured to forget her 
head-ache; and Mrs Hecksworth comforted 
herself with the knowledge that the annoy- 
ance could not be of long continuance. 

** Qu'esl ee que la raison^ avec un filet de 
vaix contre une guevie comme celle Ih ? " 
whispered Cleveland, to whom Lobanoff was 
forced to extend his invitation, while Lucy 
insisted upon his doing himself the violence 
of accepting it. And the result seemed to 
prove that for once the prince was right; for 
before the end of the repast, the cheerfrilness 
of the party was restored. Though the Jod- 
drell girls were secretly reflecting with what 
far more hospitable politeness they had been 
entertained under the humble roof of Glebe- 
stone, and though Cleveland whispered to 
Lucy that he would rather have sought re* 
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fireshment at the orange and wine stall so 
inappropriatdj kept by an old woman in the 
Fonun at Pompeii, they exhibited no distaste 
for the rare froits, iced Sciampagna d'lschii 
and dainty dishes of every imaginable and un- 
imaginable kind, which were forced upon them 
by their despotic host. The liyely manners 
and cool self-possession of Cleyeland consti** 
tuted the charm of the little party. His 
mode of showing up the purse*pride of the 
Muscovite, without allowing him to perceive 
that he was played upon, sufficed for the 
amusement of the girls. 

Even with the tremour of their recent mis* 
chance still agitating their nerves, there was 
no resisting the influence of the balmy atmot* 
phere that penetrated the open sides of the 
tent; or the fragrance and freshness emitted 
by the beautiful thickets around them. 

^^ Such a day as this is a thing to be thank* 
ful for, even in Italy," cried Cleveland; — 
^^ even without including in eur gratitude ib« 
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great mercy that we are not all embedded 
jonder in the kTa, or stifled in the dust of 
cmmUed pumice stone ; like the dii canstdentea 
eoDimemorated by my friend Cleve, and, to 
ear cost, so cleverly sketched by Signer 
LunarddU/' 

When tiie moment of embarkation arrived, 
the Hecksworths, who found in Cleveland not 
al<me a pleasant addition to their party, but 
an invaluable defence against the civil-seeming 
deqKitism of their Muscovite cavalier, volun- 
teered an invitation to him to accompany 
them across the bay, in preference to returning 
by land.-^But apparently he considered the 
impression he had made sufficiently favourable 
to be left to work Its way upon their minds. 
Be chose his absence to be regretted ; and the 
absence of a less i^eeable guest might have 
excited regret, where Lobanoff was the only 
substitute. 

^^ A thousand thousand thanks 1 '' cried the 
potaodf after (ordering the shaggy Calabria^ 
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pony he had ridden from Naples, to be brought 
after them to the shore, that he might mount 
it the moment he had seen them safe on 

board " I am already sufficiently indebted 

to you for one of the happiest days I ever 
spent. A soldier is not fond of quitting dry 
land, when he can keep it. And to say the 
truth, I have no other mode of conveying my 
exquisite monture to its proprietor, than riding 
it back." 

Lucy looked significantly at the Prince, as 
if to prompt him to offer one of the retinue 
of whose services he appeared so proud, as the 
party stood leave-taking on the little wooden 
quay. But his excellency's eyes were riveted 
on the summit of Vesuvius. He was perhaps 
meditating a rivalship with Jervis Cleve, by 
researches into the phenomena of volcanoes! 

By this churlishness, however, he was litde 
the gainer. Throughout the trajet^ he had 
the vexation of hearing the enthusiastic en- 
comiums lavished by the five young ladies oil 
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their gallant new acquaintance. And if Mrs 
Hecksworth refrained from echoing their 
praise, it was only because the increasing 
pain of her ancle, and the vexation of having 
it discovered by Lady Eeigate and Lady 
Clara Heathcote that this very exclusive 
Edrezza party had proved a failure, disin- 
clined her for conversation. The " friend of 
the Duke of Attleborough " might have been 
otherwise pre-assured of her good word. 

On nearing the port of Naples, — a welcome 
approach to the overwearied party, and 
most of all to the two sufferers, — the first 
object that met their eyes on the quay 
was Cleveland. Though the activity of their 
oarsmen had counteracted the vexation of 
contrary breezes, his had forestalled them. 
He must have travelled the twelve miles 
from Edrezza at full speed, in order — as he 
ayouched — to satisfy himself that the little 
voyage had not increased the sufferings of 
Mrs Hecksworth and Miss Joddrell. 
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The language of his eyea^ while handing 
Lucy from the boat, spoke however of a difev 
ent errand; and the attitude of Lobanoff^ as he 
stood twisting his coil of moustache, with all 
the chagrin of one who, having planned a 
party of pleasure with the lady of his loye, 
finds it redound solely to the profit of another, 
might have afforded a valuable addition ta 
the sketches of LunardellL 

That Mrs Hecksworth should reward the 
entreaty o^ Cleveland for permission to renew 
his inquiries after her health at her own house, 
by the most courteous invitation, was n.ot to 
be wondered at. He was intitled to her ut* 
most considerajtion for the service rendered 
to her daughter. 

More to his satisfaction than was altogether 
to the credit of his humanity, the answer to 
his inquiry the following day satisfied him 
that, though not seriously injured, tiie doughty 
chaperon had in prospect a confinement to 
her sofa of fiill six weeks' continuano&I — ^It 
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woold be his own £Eralt if, under such circum- 
stances, he did not improve the acquaintance 
commenced under so propitious a conjunction 
df planets. 

He saw, — for how quickly does the eye of 
man detect even his slightest advantage, — 
tiiat upon Lucy he had made a favourable 
impression; — perhaps by his frank reckless- 
ness of manner, — ^perhaps by the electric in* 
flnenoe of some invisible chain of reminiscence 
and association. His voice and. air might 
possibly remind her of some one she had seen 
and liked. At all events, it appeared certain 
that she was disposed to see and like him 
in his turn. 

The lapse of a few days sufficed to assign 
% new character to the family circle. Inca* 
pacitated for resuming her duties as chaperon 
yet unwilling to disappoint the two girls, who 
wera at an age and of a disposition to enter 
with eagerness into the pleasures of society, 
Mrs Heokaworth gladly accepted the offer of 
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Lady Hillingdon (who spared no pains, not 
even those of chaperonage, to conciliate the 
family) that they should accompany her to 
the remaining balls of the season; and Agatha 
haying seized upon her slight accident at 
Edrezza as a pretext for absenting herself 
from such gay scenes, the society of two 
young companions was an acquisition to her 
sister. 

In order, therefore, that during her con- 
finement, her mother might not be left alone, 
Lucy was not only obliged to break through 
the routine of her secluded life, but right 
glad when Cleveland or Mr Heathcote, or 
even her cousin Herbert, would abandon their 
gayer parties for a rubber of whist with the 
invalid. Accustomed to an active life, Mrs 
Hecksworth grew fretful if thrown too much 
upon her own resources. Li defiance of the 
orders of her medical attendant, the moment 
the restraint of visitors was removed, she 
wanted to be up and stirring : — manoeuvring 
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for parties or partners for Helen and Julia, 
or searching the libraries and music shops for 

pleasant surprises for Lucy Company was 

essential to keep her at home. 

" It is an act of charity to poor mamma to 
come and see her as often as possible," said 
Miss Hecksworth to Colonel Cleveland, when 
he began to half-apologize for his daily visits. 
**Your cheerful spirits do her the greatest 
good. You tell her so much news, and enter 
80 kindly into her grievances, that she has 
not been half so impatient as I expected of 
the tediousness of her confinement." 

It is true, Lady HiUingdon and her family 
were scarcely less assiduous ; but it was only 
when the Hecksworths were quite alone, — 
when there was no supercilious cousin Herbert, 
no insolent George Joddrell, to mar their 
sociability, that Cleveland, who possessed in a 
supreme degree le talent de raconter so rarely 
possessed by a man, — ^by an Englishman never j 
— 4ised to amuse them with anecdotes of his 
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varied and incidental life; — of the wOd 
countries he had visited, — the strange natiom 
he had seen, — the fearful warfare in which he 
had borne a part. 

His adventures, so new to the mind of a 
young English girl reared in the bosom of 
domestic life, were to Lucy a well-q>ring of 
romance. To her, to whom even the pages 
of Washington Irving and Fenimore* Cocqper 
were a sealed fountain, his rich descriptioDS 
of Mexican scenery or of the august wilds of 
the Cordilleras, possessed an interest all bat 
entrancing. 

But no sooner did he perceive his &ir 
auditress too much excited by his narrative 
of the terrible episodes and half-savage strife 
of the irregular war in which he had won 
his way to distinction, than he had the art 
suddenly to vary the scene of his exploits; 
and relieve the tension of her overcharged 
feelings by Kentucky jokes and Yankeeisms^ 
such as Haliburton himself might have in- 
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vented. Nay, when the spirits of the party 
were below par, he would sometimes eren 
break into some of those famous n^o songs, 
the rhythm of whose singular melodies takes 
such stringent hold of the vulgar ear, when* 
ever one of them is familiarized to the London 
public by some popular parody. 

Impossible to be more entertaining, or more 
varied in his modes of affording entertainment* 
In the course of those pleasant evenings, her 
tears were often elicited almost to hysterical 
laughter, — and her mirth excited almost to 
tears, — by his transitions ^^firom grave to 
gay, from lively to severe." Yet on the en- 
trance of scmie less privileged acquaintance, 
some fashionable attachS^ or one of the 
Marmaduke-Smith or Sir-Thomas-Tumiptop 
class of the community, he instantaneously 
composed himself into the measured demean-* 
our and formal attitude of a man of the 
world* 
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Lucy felt, at times, almost alarmed, by his 
powers of transformation. 

^^ He should have been an actor, not a 
soldier ! " thought she. ^^ It destroys one's 
confidence in people to see them exercise such 
wondrous skill in impersonation." 

No want of confidence, however, was ap- 
parent. Within a fortnight. Colonel CleYe- 
land was established as the general favourite 
of the house. Never had any one of the 
Hecksworth family been so amused or in* 
terested, as by his varied conversation. 

Furious at being so completely superseded 
with his ungrateful kinswoman, Herbert Da- 
venport began to devise anew some of the 
manceuvres by which he had projected the 
discomfiture of Cleve. 

But on this occasion, his utmost malice 
was infructuous. When, in the pride of 
heart becoming the cadet of a baronet's family 
never heard of out of their own county, be 
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began to enlarge upon "hereditary rank or 
ancient descent," before one who pretended 
to be no more than a soldier of fortune, 
Cleveland instantly seized his impertinence 
as a text from which to enlarge upon the 
absurdity of such pretensions, illustrating his 
homily by such piquant pictures of the thread- 
bare pride of the Spanish colonists of the new 
world, whom he protested to be the only sur- 
viving representatives of the chivalry extir- 
pated from Europe by Cervantes, that the 
laugh was instantly in his favour. 

Thus doubly defeated, nothing remained for 
Davenport but to attack the weak point of 
his elder cousin. Out of respect to her love 
of decorum, he thought it necessary to seek a 
private audience, for the express purpose of 
acquainting her that, till lately, Colonel 
Cleveland had been leading a life notoriously 
immoral; that a person bearing his name, 
had accompanied him to Italy, and only 

recently deserted him for another. 
VOL. III. H 
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" Let US be thankful," was the reply of 
Mrs Hecksworth, unwUling to think very 
ill of one who was the bosom friend of a 
duke, — "that so agreeable a person has 
been restored to his place in society, and 
seen the error of his ways." 

And it was upon Davenport himself that 
the mischief recoiled; her prudery being 
outraged by so strange a breach of " pro- 
priety" as his presuming to wound her 
chaste ears by alluding to circumstances so 
offensive. 

Whatever appeared most contrary to Cleve- 
land, in short, was certain to end in his 
favour. 

Prince Lobanoff, with whom Herbert 
Davenport had found it convenient to cement 
an alliance, offensive and defensive, against 
the common enemy by whom the attention of 
Lucy was engrossed, having heard the trans- 
atlantic colonel described as an adventurer, — 
a hireling soldier, — a base mercenary, — ^natu- 
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rally concluded him to be a man needy and out 
at elbows, who was bent upon repairing his 
broken fortunes by a marriage with the 
heiress. 

But when he bdbeld even his own splen- 
dour of equipage and establishment eclipsed 
by those of the lavish-handed gamester who, 
since his return from England, had trebled 
his expenditure and profusion, the ostentatious 
Boyar experienced an involuntary deference 
towards the man who had so much the 
courage of his inclinations as, with thousands 
flowing from his purse, to ride a dozen miles 
unattended, on a shaggy pony and a ragged 
saddle, simply because it suited his conve- 
nience. 

Even George Joddrell, whose homage had 

been repelled by Miss Hecksworth as too 

pushing and familiar, had the vexation of 

perceiving that one fifty times more familiar, 

gave no offence. The adroit management of 

fhe soi-disant friend of Jervis Cleve had 

h2 
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established his footing as a privileged favoiuv 
ite. If there be truth in the adage, that 
faint heart never won fair lady, the cool 
colonel was certainly not likely to fail from 
any lack of self-assurance. 

" To have that noble Bilston property 
swallowed up by some cursed foreigner would 
have been bad enough," said George JoddreB 
to his mother, as they sat discussing in high 
dudgeon the gloomy state of their family 
affairs, — " but, by Jove ! to have it fall into 
the hands of a Yankee, is a thing to make one 
hang oneself! " 

" It is your own fault!" was Lady Hilling- 
don's vexatious rejoinder. — " What else could 
you expect? — The young men of your school 
fancy they have done enough to make them- 
selves irresistible, by dressing themselves up 
like dolls. — As if women cared to have rivals, 
of either sex, in the arts of the toilet 1 — 
Whereas the foreigners you abuse, and even 
this horrible Colonel Cleveland, are not above 
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making themselves agreeable. With them the 
days are never dull, — the time never long. 
They do not suffer a woman to feel bored in 
their company " 

" As / do! — Thank you, mother! — But 
bored or not, you will be at least pleased to 
admit, that it is nobody's fault but yours I did 
not make up a match with Car. Clutterbuck ! " 
continued he, as if resolved to have the last 
word; — " and, if you will take the trouble of 
looking at this morning's * Times,' you will see 
old Clutterbuck's name attached to railway 
speculations to the tune of eight hundred 
thousand pounds ! " 

But while Cleveland found his account in 
the disablement which confined Mrs Hecks- 
worth to the house, others, among whom was 
Madame von Adlerberg, deeply regretted the 
seclusion it imposed upon her daughter. 

Like most grandes dames predominating 
in foreign society, the ambassadress seldom 
quitted the house where, every evening, she 
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was sure of collecting round her a circle of 
her own, — ^unless to attend some great ente^ 
tainment ; and it was consequently an unu- 
sual act of grace, when at length, unaUe 
longer to dispense with the company of the 
young friend in whom she took so deep an 
interest, she broke through the habits of hear 
life so far as to pay an evening visit to Mrs 
Hecksworth. 

The cheerful sounds that met her ear at 
the moment of her announcement, prepared 
Madame von Adlerberg to find the invalid 
surrounded by a joyous circle ; and great was 
her surprise and vexation to find in the solitaiy 
companion who seemed to contribute so suc- 
cessfully to the amusement of both mother 
and daughter, a strikingly handsome man, 
apparently established in the house on terms 
of the closest intimacy. The castles in the 
air she had been so gratuitously constructing 
in favour of the philosopher of Edrezza, va- 
nished in a moment ! She now perfectly 
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understood the refusal which Lucy was said 
to have, given, since her arrival at Naples, 
both to Joddrell and her cousin Herbert. 

Even when Miss Hecksworth requested per- 
mission to present the handsome stranger, 
expressly as " an intimate friend of Mr 
Jervis Cleve," the countess showed no 
disposition to relax from the cold dignity in 
which she was apt to take refuge from the 
advances of strangers. 

"I was about to assure Mrs Hecksworth 
that her sprained ankle was a fitting punish- 
ment for having invaded my territories at 
Edrezza," said she, turning towards Lucy, 
after a very slight bow to Cleveland, in 
acknowledgment of the introduction. " Are 
you aware that your admittance there was a 
direct violation of his engagements with me, 
on the part of the Prince de Carabbas ? " 

" So he was careful to inform us ! " replied 
Lucy ; " and seemed to make as great a merit 
of having broken his word at my request, as 
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of having expended a little fortune there, by 
way of homage to yourself ! " 

" Poor man, — poor prince ! " — cried Cleve- 
land, who was not to be looked down by the 
sublimest countess of the Holy Eoman empu:e. 
" There really appears to be a spell against all 
his undertakings ! The fairy Guignon cer- 
tainly presided at his birth. Always some 
contrariety ; — always some petty molestation. 
Were he to build a palace of gold, the chim- 
neys would smoke, or the foundations be under- 
mined by rats ; for some ignominious incident 
mars all his attempts at grandeur. Lobanoff 
reminds one of what Machiavel said of one of 
his betters, ' Ce principicvle ria ni la nau- 
sancCy ni la puissance^ ni r opulence d! tm 
grand prince ; il ri en a que la tyrannies " 

And though Madame von Adlerberg pre- 
served a discouraging silence, he kept revert- 
ing, as if unconscious of her presence, to the 
incidents of their visit to Edrezza ; describing 
with such drollery the unmannerly hauteur of 
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the prince's deportment towards his servants, 
and portraying with such piquant mimicry 
his insolence towards the overseer of the works, 
to whom, nevertheless, he was forced to have 
recourse for the means of answering the most 
trifling question addressed to him by his fair 
guests, that, in spite of herself the countess 
became interested in his recital. 

The part of II Turco in Italia^ played by 
Lablache, could not be more diverting than 
Cleveland's impersonation of Lobanoff. 

" I would forgive him everything," added 
the colonel, after describing the savage ego- 
tism with which he had inflicted his galan- 
tines and pineapples on persons who were 
suffering tortures from the consequences of his 
tyranny and ignorance, — "I would forgive 
him even the inconvenience sustained by Mrs 
.Hecksworth, since it has been the means of 
securing such charming evenings to her friends 
as the one we are now enjoying, — ^were it not 

. fer Ike death and destruction of poor Lunar^- 

h3 
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delli's album, containing that life-like sketch 
of our friend Cleve. The only time I have 
had the honour of meeting Prince Lobanoff 
since the day of Mrs Hecksworth's unfortunate 
accident, was at the house of the Papal 
Nuncio; where I ventured to represent 
that, considering all he had done to unearth 
the treasures of ancient art, it would be an 
act of churlishness towards the modems, not 
to cause the disinterment of the poor Neapoli- 
tan's portfolio." 

" And were your representations success- 
ful ? " demanded Mrs Hecksworth. 

" His excellency replied only by a piggish 
grunt, that did as much honour to the high 
breeding of Muscovite courtiership, as to the 
zeal of his dilettanteism." 

"The prince probably thought you were 
mystifjring him ! " — observed Miss Heckswarthi 
somewhat confused. 

" By proposing a service to the fine artB?" 

" By proposing a service which you kneWi 
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or which he probably thought you knew, to 
have been already rendered." 

" The album was saved, then ? " — eagerly 
demanded Madame von Adlerberg, — "and I 
shall be able to see these much-vaunted 
sketches?" 

" Before I left Edrezza," replied Lucy, with 
a deep blush, "perceiving that the prince was 
in no humour for an act of the liberality he 
only affects by fits and starts, I took mea- 
sures to have the portfolio rescued. There 
were some arabesques, taken from the bath- 
room of the villa," added she, as if she fancied 
that her interference needed apology, " of 
which I was desirous to procure copies for the 
improvements at Bilston." 

A smile from the charming Crescentia, 
whose eyes had been fixed upon her during 
tlie forgoing explanations, convinced poor 
Lucy that her subterfuge was unavailing, — that 
the real motive of her solicitude in favour of 
the portfolio was easy to conceive; and, 
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piqued at the mute accusation^ she suddenly 
took courage to add, as in defiance, — " Besides, 
it would have been much to be regretted had 
Mr Cleve's portrait been lost. Indepen- 
dent of its merit as a work of art, the likeness 
of a person so celebrated has always a specific 
value." 

Relieved by this frankness from her jealous 
misgivings concerning Cleveland, the countess 
smiled more openly, and no longer with an 
arrihre pensSe. A moment afterwards, Colo- 
nel Cleveland having risen from his seat, at 
Mrs Heckworth's request, to ring for one of 
the servants in attendance in the antecham- 
ber, the countess seized the opportunily to 
whisper to Lucy, — " Since your new friend is 
so much the friend of Monsieur Gervais, per- 
haps he can clear up the mystery attending 
his departure from hence ? — Perhaps he can 
tell us what he is gone to do in Sicily?" — 

Miss Hecksworth replied by placing her 
finger on her lips, in token of caution. Fram 
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a malicious hint dropped by her cousin Her- 
bert, she vaguely surmised the journey to be 
connected with the attachment of Lord John 
.Howard for a fair member of the party with 
which Cleveland had visited Italy. The 
exact amount of his delinquency, or hers, she 
did not pretend to understand. That the 
man now in her company was blameless, she 
trusted. That the high-spirited Cleve was 
innocent, she was sure. — 

Satisfied, meanwhile, from Lucy's manner, 
that the movements of her protege were less a 
mystery to the heiress than to herself, the 
cotmtess forbore all further inquiry ; and her 
prejudices against Cleveland being now nearly 
removed, she was as ready to be amused by 
his liveliness, and interested by his striking 
stories, as Miss Hecksworth to show him off 
to the best advantage, and place him on his 
eheval de bataiUe. Like Othello recounting 
his adventures to Besdemona, he managed to 
drair alternate tears and smiles from audi- 
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tresses so susceptible. The countess, with all 
the impetuosity of her nervous tempera- 
ment, was literally spell-bound by the flashing 
eyes and impressive physiognomy of the hand- 
some narrator. His descriptions of the majes- 
tic scenery of the new world seemed to open a 
new universe to her ardent and half-instructed 
mind. 

Before she rose to take leave, she had 
expressed her hope of becoming better ac- 
quainted with one whose respectability was 
attested by the friendship of an English duke, 
and whose merit by the friendship of an Eng- 
lish philosopher. 

"Relenting fool — and shallow changing 
woman !" — was, in return, the mental apes* 
trophe of him on whom her rapid change of 
manner had not been lost. — 

But whatever he might exclaim, his puipoee 
was fully accomplished. He had obtained 
access to the fastidious inner circle of tiie 
Austrian embassy. 
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CHAPTER VL 

Le silence est rentretien de la diyinit^,— le langage des anges, 
— ^l*41oqaence du ciel,— Tart de persuader dieu, — rornement 
des solitades sacr^s, — ^le sommeil des sages, qui veillent, 
— ^la plus solide nourriture de la proTideoce, — le lit des 
rertus. 

Instbugtions db l'Abbb de Bance. 

Meanwhile, as the hart panting for the 
water brooks was the eagerness of Cleve to 
find himself amidst the wooded acclivities of 
Monte Gibello; already clothed with the pre- 
cocious verdure of a southern spring. 

After smarting under the petty persecution 
inflicted by such worldlings as LobanoflF, 
Davenport, and Joddrell, it was only natural 
he should rejoice in the stillness of those ma- 
jestic solitudes ; and, still writhing under the 
bitter consciousness of his paria-like exclusion 
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from the holier joys of social life, ejaculate 
with the cankered Edmund, — 

7^011, Natitrb, art my goddess I — to thy law 
My services are bound. 

Like all who have courage to seek at the 
fountain head the balm emanating from such 
glorious solitudes, his wounds were speedily 
healed. The ardour of his youthful zeal 
came back upon him, as he renewed his 
intercourse with the mysterious goddess 
on the threshold of the sanctuary of her 
temple. 

He forgot the busy city with its vulgar 
solicitudes. He forgot the malignity of 
the coteries, with their forked-tongue men- 
dacity of gossip, of whose insidious attacks 
nothing is heard, like the noiseless spring of 
the boa constrictor, till the crunching of the 
victim's bones within their deadly coil. — He 
forgot the soul-killing sneer of the fashionable, 
— ^the deadly coldness of the great. On the . 
mountain-side, searching into the secrets of 
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centuries or communing with Creation's more 
ancient and more holy mysteries, his spirit, 
expanding the eagle wings of genius, bore 
him breathless into a sphere, how far above 
the attainment of pygmies in blue ribands, or 
nonentities maintained only by their coronets 
and supporters, — the obsolete emblems of a 
chivalry wholly extinct. 

Again and again did he recur within him- 
self to his favourite stanza from Mahlmann : 

Thou art lord in thine own kingdom, 

Rule thyself, thou rulest all; 
Smile, when fortune's proud dominion 

Roughly touched, shall rudely fall ; 
Be true unto thyself^ and hear not 

Evil thoughts that would enslave thee; 
God is in thee, — mortal fear not — 

Trust in Him and He will save thee I — 

But even thus environed by visions of 
superhuman glory, aJack for human nature! 
the aspirings of worldly ambition were not 
wholly dormant in his breast. Not on his 
oum account. For himself, the glare of 
celebrity had no attraction. But as the 
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means of proving to her^ and above all to her 
cold-blooded family, that he was not un- 
worthy the patronage so grudgingly bestowed, 
poor Jervis did indeed hunger and thirst after 
worldly distinction. 

" In spite of my short-sighted repinings, I 
ought to thank heaven for the chance that 
drove me hither," was the final result of his 
solitary meditations. — "Even standing aloof 
as I did from the fashionable throng, how 
idiotized one becomes in a great city, — ^what 
a slave to appearances, — ay! even to the 
influence of one's own dress and deportment! 
What an effort did it require to uproot me 

from a spot where But if, even here, I 

suffer myself to dwell on this forbidden topic, 
vain are the advantages I enjoy! — The 
man who would add his mite to the treasury 
of human knowledge, and receive in return 
the favour and acknowledgment of the cen- 
tury, must bring to his task his whole and 
unimpeded powers of mind. Not a nerve 
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must be relaxed; — not a muscle left inac- 
tive ; — or some more painstaking rival will 
outstrip him in the race." 

Thus self-exhorted, he suffered not a mo- 
ment to remain unoccupied. On returning, 
day after day, from his explorings in*the suc- 
cessive regions of Etna, after pursuing, with 
the unwearying scrutiny of the geologist, his 
examination of the various formations of that 
singular district, instead of accepting his 
weariness as a pretext for rest, he would 
expend a portion of the night in ransack- 
ing Pindar, and the classical authorities 
within his reach, concerning the earlier and 
earliest eruptions, of which one hundred are 
supposed to have occurred between the times 
of Pythagoras, the first on record, and the 
epoch of the battle of Pharsalia. 

Warming to his subject, he was singularly 
encouraged in his pursuit by finding the data 
he was able to procure tend, without excep- 
tion, to the establishment of the volcanic 
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theory, by the origination of which he had 
obtained so much celebrity, and which 
afforded a fertile theme for disputation among 
the various scientific associations of Europe. 
But, alas ! just as he had overcome all temp- 
tation to trifle with his destinies, just as he 
had subdued in his mind all memory of 
Naples, and ceased to hear and see in imagi- 
nation the humiliations he had felt so deeply, 
his emotions were grievously renewed by the 
receipt of a letter from Philip. 

All gratitude to him for the part he had 
acted, as well as to heaven for the providen- 
tial rescue of his pupil, Fairfax wrote imme- 
diately after the arrival of Lord John at 
Marseilles, to state that they were starting for 
London ; and entreat, that while awaiting in 
Italy the return of the accepted bills, Jervis 
would neglect no opportunity of penetrating 
the mysteries surrounding the fortunes of the 
Clevelands. 

" I am aware," wrote he, " that both lie 
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Duke of Attleborough and my young friend 
were forced to pay an enormous penalty for 
their acquaintance with this accomplished 
villain; whom I believe to be no more an 
American than either you or I. But they 
can afford it. They have bought dear that 
which can hardly be bought too dear — Expe- 
rience! Quinine is an expensive drug; but 
far cheaper than the ague! All I deplore 
in the business, therefore, is the depression of 
poor dear Lord John. Though convinced of 
the worthlessness of that wretched woman, 
and the iniquitous projects to which she ad- 
ministered, with the infatuation of a first 
passion, he cannot help yearning after a false 
Virginia — ^the imaginary being his young 
fancy had created. This is the evil spirit I 
wish to exorcise. This is the spell I hope to 
overmaster. And you would do me a most im- 
portant service, if during your compulsory stay 
in Sicily, you could obtain some further insight 
into the story of the soi-disant Mrs Cleveland. 
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^^ Find out all yoa can for me of this &tal 
couple. That jon shonld learn any good of 
them is impossible. All that has transpired 
from the murmurs of Lord John confirms my 
opinion, that two more abandoned people do 
not exist. 

"In return for this act of service, rdy 
upon my utmost exertions in favour of poor 
old Farmenter. It shall not be my fault that 
any earthly comfort is denied him." 

" If Fairfax intend me to play the spy 
upon this miserable woman," cried Jervis, 
with a glow of indignation, after the perusal 
of the letter, " he will find himself mistaken. 
I have done my utmost. I have made the 
sacrifice of my inclinations. He has no right 
to demand that of my honour." 

The chivalrous feeling inherent in his 
nature towards all women, — ^fallen or infal- 
lible, — would have inspired such a determi- 
nation. But in the present instance, his 
feelings were unconsciously softened by a 
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conviction which, against his will, had forced 
itself into his mind, that he was not an 
object of indifference to the frail Virginia. 
During the week he had spent at Messina 
in examining the antiquities and libraries 
of the place, it would have been inconsistent 
with his pledges to Lord John wholly to 
neglect the unfortunate being so abandoned 
to her own resources in a strange place. 
And while affording her the protection due 
to her helplessness, by escorting her to the 
public places from which a woman of her 
beauty and character can seldom be prevailed 
to absent herself, she had become keenly 
alive to the admiration excited by the 
personal beauty of Cleve, as well as to the 
charm of his gentleness of disposition and 
chivalrous elvation of mind. 

All this was so new to her ! — It was 
not to such kindness and such deference 
she had been accustomed by the daring 
but far from manly Cleveland ; and 
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when Jcrvis, disgusted at the idea of pre- 
senting himself in public with such a 
companion, tried to persuade her that she 
would find greater enjoyment in more se- 
cluded haunts, and that it would afford a 
pleasant change to pass an evening now and 
then at home, poor Virginia, unaware that 
every feeling of his heart was pledged to 
another, fondly flattered herself she had suc- 
ceeded in captivating the attention, and 
might end, perhaps, in securing the affections 
of one of the most attractive of his sex. 

To effect this, she knew that a total 
regeneration of nature, or at least the sem- 
blance of it, must be attempted. It was 
not as herself she could hope to subdue the 
soul of a Jervis Cleve. But with the 
instinctive artificiality detected, even at 
Venice, by Philip Fairfax, she soon composed 
for herself the attitude in which she hoped 
to charm. It would be easy to poser en 
victime. By loading the name of Cleveland 
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with every species of obloquy, she had little 
doubt of extracting from her kind-hearted 
companion the pity which is so nearly " akin 
to love." 

Nor was a groundwork wanting for her 
assumptions. A prey to the seductions of 
Cleveland at an age and under circumstances 
which, elsewhere than in a half-civilized 
colony, would have exposed him to capital 
punishment, she had been not only induced 
to fly with him in the fi^ee trader in which 
he had visited her native island, but to rob 
the unsuspecting parents she was prevailed 
on to desert. Ere half aware of the nature 
of her crime, she quitted her home for ever, 
charged with the plunder of the unhappy 
family she was disgracing. 

But this was not the worst. When pur- 
sued and overtaken, Cleveland had not 
scrupled to secure his rich booty by the 
most frightful extremities. Two victims 

had been sacrificed on the spot, — a domestic 
VOL. ni. I ^ 
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slave of the old planter, and one of the young 
brothers of Virginia. 

" But what was a murder more or lea 
to A//n/" cried she, on hearing the excla- 
mations of horror that escaped her compa- 
nion at such a revelation. " The crimes 
which, so soon as the mask was thrown 
aside under which, for a time, he thought 
it worth while to disguise his real character, 
were made a boast rather than a matter 
of penitence or concealment, — were such as 
you^ with your English spirit of order 
and experience of peace and propriety, 
would deny as impossible. — ^When I first 
knew him, his temper was the growth of 
years of outrage and monstrosity! — Acts of 
piracy on the high seas, and excesses beyond 
even the licence of that terrible South Ame- 
rican war of independence, had placed his 
life in jeopardy on the other side the Atlantio. 
Europe was consequently his mark; — and 
with coarse audacity, has he since often 
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avouched that his sole object in rendering 
me his companion was, because in Europe 
the respectability it was his interest to 
assume, would be better supported in the 
character of a married man! — And for 
such a motive did he mar the happiness of 
my life!" 

So readily was the compassion of Cleve 
accorded to such a picture of her destinies, 
that she had every encouragement to proceed. 

" We were rich, — ^that is, he was rich," con- 
tinued she, — " for he very soon taught me to 
know that even of the sum he had induced me 
to carry off from my father's house on the plea 
that it was my legitimate dowry, I must not 
pretend to the disposal of a dollar. But these 
ill-gotten gains were regarded only as the 
means of doubling his fortune. The expendi- 
ture of every guinea by one who seemed so 
reckless in money matters, was as closely cal- 
culated as by a miser. Every showy expense 

was a mere decoy ! " 

I 2 
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^' Do you imagine, then, that unfair means 
were practised by Cleveland in winning the 
immense sums lost to him by the Duke of 
Attleborough and Lord John ? '* — 

" Do I imagine ! " — cried Virginia, bursting 
into a fit of laughter, and relapsing into ber 
genuine character of vulgar mockery. "Cleve- 
land never played in his life with other than 
marked cards or loaded dice I At Enuns, at 
Wiesbaden, at Homburg, he lived in perpetual 
terror of detection by the police." 

" rm-or/— Cleveland ?— That daring, fea^ 
less man ! " 

^^ The daring of false excitement. He bq;a& 
the day with draughts that would have left 
any other man intoxicated on the ground. 
It was only when he was preparing to meet at 
the card-table such greenhorns as your fiiend 
the duke, that he restricted himself to mxM 
sober diet." 

" Such was always the impression of Fai^ 
fax ! " — observed Jervis, with a deep sigh at tbe 
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idea of the vexation entailed upon so excellent 
a man as Lord Wrexhill by the fruition of 
schemes so iniquitous. 

" And it is after an association of five years 
with such a wretch/' exclaimed Virginia, 
whose feelings appeared unusually excited by 
die reminiscences she had been summoning 
around her, "that you expect to find me 
jarrayed in the white robe of innocence, pure 
as the English girls with whom you are in the 
habit of associating, who have never heard an 
injurious word or seen an evil example. What 
merit is there in their virtue? They have 
known no temptation, they have witnessed no 
perversity ! In them the most spotless excel- 
lence is less to be admired and wondered at, 
than that one like me, living in the midst of 
crime and corruption, should retain even the 
power of estimating and admiring the excel- 
lence of others.'* 

Betrayed by her allusion to the " English 
girls with whom he was in the habit of asso- 
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elating," into a reverie only too delightful, 
Jervis made no reply. 

" Yet to me," she resumed, disappointed by 
his silence, '^to me you deny the smallest con- 
cession. To me you deign not even to ad- 
dress the exhortation of the Scriptures, to 
' go and sin no more ! ' Any fate, — any pun- 
ishment, — is good enough for one like me" 

Startled by her vehemence, Jervis raised 
his eyes to her face, and was amazed to pe^ 
ceive the effect of real emotion glowing in 
her cheeks and streaming in her eyes. With 
her hair slightly dishevelled by the restless 
movements of her agitation, and her half- 
parted lips panting with the struggle of her 
feelings, never had he seen her look so beautifiai 

But he admitted the fact with sorrow, 
rather than admiration. He had seen her 
play her part too well, and too submissively 
at Venice, as the paramour of one whose very 
life she was now perilling by her uncalled-for 
revelations, for him not to misdoubt the sin- 
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cerity of her present remorse. Once convicted 
of skilful dissembling, a woman loses all chance 
to deceive. 

Nevertheless, the feelings she exhibited were 
far more genuine than he supposed. Her 
conviction of utter disqualification to engage 
the affections of a man worthy to be loved, 
was wormwood to her soul. She would have 
sacrificed all she possessed on earth — she 
would have sacrificed whole years of youth and 
beauty, to have made her own the high-souled 
being whose mild alienation was far more 
humiliating to her nature, than the brutal 
scorn of others. 

Her tears flowed in earnest. But even if 
inclined to admit her plea of extenuation, as 
having " loved much," Cleve would have re- 
mained equally callous to the charms of one 
who could love where she did not respect, — 
and who could expose with such revengeful 
wantonness the crimes of him she loved no 
longer. 
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It was to avoid further confidences 
of so painM a nature, that he had has- 
tened his departure from Messina; to wan- 
der in the environs of Etna, and visit the an- 
tiquities of Syracuse, till the arrival of tk 
papers from England released him from his 
post as hostage for the fulfilment of the 
engagements of Howard. 

But no sooner had he lost sight of the 
dangerous woman, than consideration of the 
causes to which he could not fail to attribute 
her recent change of conduct and habits, dis- 
posed him to more mercifrd interpretation; 
and the commission of Philip Fairfax could 
not have arrived at a moment more inauspi- 
cious. His mind, though full of horror at 
the enormities of Cleveland, was still more 
deeply penetrated with compassion towards 
his victim. 

On his return to Messina, moreover, he 
found that, even if disposed to seek out and 
report the misdoings of poor Virginia, her 
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conduct would have negatived the task. Im- 
possible to see a woman more altered. — The 
richness of her dress, the flightiness of her 
manners, had disappeared. — Instead of her 
former greediness after amusement, she was 
content to sit at home all day within her 
shady jalousies, in the simplest attire, read- 
ing or writing, or stitching like a Roman 
matron. — She hadr-cvidently wept more tears 
during the absence of Jervis, than had been 
elicited by all her suflTerings from the cruelty 
of her former tyrant!— 

Touched by her subdued deportment, his 
indignation was only the more aroused that 
an unprincipled spoiler should have corrupted 
at the fountain-head a nature which, but for 
Aim, was, apparently, susceptible to impulses 
of good. But though his hatred was excited 
against Cleveland, not even her repentance 
availed to excite towards his frail partner the 
smallest tendency to love. The ignorance 

of mind which rendered her incapable of 

I 3 
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the smallest sympathy in his pursuits, was 
not a greater preservative, than the igno- 
ble fact that she had been the confederate 
of a swindler. 

Still, with the fond reliance of her sex 
upon the power of beauty and force of oppor- 
tunity, she did not relinquish her purpose. 
So marvellous are the examples daily seen of 
the subservience of the ablest of men to the 
most degraded of women, that she was jus- 
tified in her hope that, though not yet 
arrived, her hour might still come! — She 
would not and did not despair. 

On the arrival of the bills from England, 
to which the liberality of Lord Wrexhill had 
subjoined a further sum; on condition that 
Mrs Trevor executed a paper of acknowledge 
ment, undertaking in the most solemn manner 
never to hold the smallest connection with 
Lord John Howard again, she instant^ 
signed the release, but without accepting the 
gratuity. 
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" I had no intention to see him again ! " — 
cried she. " I have no inclination to see him 
again ! — It would be robbing this foolish old 
man were I to accept his bribe." 

She flattered herself it would be apparent 
to Jervis on what grounds she had lost all 
interest in Howard. 

" You praise me too highly," said she, 
" for what you seem to consider a wonderfiil 
act of disinterestedness. Cannot you perceive 
that it would be an act of delinquency fully 
equal to those practised by Cleveland, were I 
to accept compensation for that which is no 
sacrifice ? "-i- 

" Still, I should have expected " — Jervis 
began 

" You would have expected me to act like 
an unprincipled and rapacious wretch! — I 
know it! — I am fully aware of the bitter 
contempt you entertain for me! — Had the 
Magdalen anointed your feet with preciouB 
ointment and wiped them with her hair, j 
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would hare spmned her from you with 
acoriL There is no Christian mercy in your 
heart!" 

Shocked at the allnsion, Jervis was ahont 
to defend himself ; and such was the kindness 
of his deprecation towards one whom his 
animadversions appeared so deeply to womid, 
that she profited hy his softer mood to extort 
a promise that he would accompany her hack 
to Naples. 

^^I cannot sail for tiie West Indies from 
hence^^ said she. ^^ I must start from Hayre, 
or perhaps from England; and to reach either 
by steam, mnst embark at Najdes. [Since 
you are yourself compelled to return tiiither 
to supervise the printing of your Letter to 
Bonucci let us go together. I have not 
courage, I have not strength^ to attempt the 
voyage alone." — 

His attention thus roused towards the state 
of her health, Jervis perceived that she was 
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indeed no longer the light-footed, light-hearted 
being he had known at Venice, in all her 
pride of levity and beauty; nay, that, even in 
the course of his excursion to Etna, she had 
become miserably altered. The lineaments of 
her face were grown finer and finer from 
extenuation; while the blue veins were per- 
ceptible on her wasted temples, as though 
through transparent porcelain. 

Yet how different were the emotions ex- 
cited by these evidences of illness from those 
which had stirred ivithin him on merely 
hearing reports of the indisposition of Miss 
Hecksworth ! — 

The following day, the assertions of wMrs 
Trevor were grievously confirmed; for at the 
moment the packet sailed for Naples, she was 
confined to her bed by an attack of malignant 
fever. 

Impossible to abandon her in so perilous 
and friendless a condition — For some days 
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she struggled between life and death. It 
was not till the end of a week, that she 
was pronounced to be out of danger. It 
was not till the end of four^ that they were 
enabled to fulfil their intentions of quitting 
Messina! — 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Donne e fanciulle, io mi fo conscienza 
I^ogni mio fallo, e vo for penitenza. 

PULOl. 

El sabio muda conscjo, — el nedo, ne. 

SPAmsH Fboyebb. 

The burning sun of June was blazing in the 
heavens when Jervis set foot once more upon 
the Chiaja. How different from the deep blue 
skies he had left, crowning the deep blue bay, 
only two months before ! — In the burning glory 
of noon, a stream of molten fire seemed to 
pour down, as from the heights of Vesuvius, 
and envelop the whole landscape in its blaze. 

The houses of all his acquaintances were 
dosdy shuttered up. The city seemed de- 
serted* In the summer season, the Neapol^ 
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tans are only to be found in viUeggiatura^ — 
taking refuge for refreshment in verdure, as 
English people in the sea — 

But that for the last month his attention 
had been absorbed by the sight of a fellow- 
creature hovering on the brink of eternity, 
he must have foreseen that such would be the 
case. He had no right to be disappointed. 
To feel surprised when, on proceeding to the 
house occupied during the winter months by 
Mrs Hecksworth, on the plea of inquiring after 
her health, he learned that the English family 
were gone, — gone on a long tour, — gone, 
they knew not whither, — ^was impossible. It 
was without the slightest hope of finding her, 
but merely for the means of obtaining the 
address of the Countess von Adlerberg, p^- 
haps at Lucca — ^perhaps at Abano or Ischl, 
visits she had long projected, for the benefit of 
the precarious health of her husband, — that he 
presented himself at the Austrian embassy. 

He was more successful than he had antici* 
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pated. In the hall, stood a variety of huge 
packing cases of every form and description. 
He trusted he might not be too late ! 

" Her excellency was on the eve of quitting 
Naples," was the reply of the porter — " and 
too much engaged to see any one." 

The favour, — ^the almost exclusive favour 
with which she had formerly regarded him, 
suggested the bold measure of sending up his 
card, with a request for an audience. 

The answer was a mere repetition of the 
former sentence. The servant returned with 
the card in his hand, repeating that " her ex- 
cellency was too much engaged to see visitors." 

Surmising that, as is usually the case in such 
dilemmas, the card had penetrated no further 
than the antechftmber, through laziness or 
timidity on the part of servants unwilling to 
transgress an imperative order, — Cleve had 
recourse to addressing a few lines to the 
countess, oa a slip of paper furnished him by 
the porter. 
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" As her excellency might not return to 
Naples previous to his departure for 
Egypt, he respectfully asked permission to 
inquire after her health, and that of the 
Hecksworth family." 

This missive was more successful. After 
a short delay, he was ushered up the fine 
marble staircase, — now bestrewn upon the 
landing places with loose straw, — ^fragments 
of cord, — ^supernumerary packing-cases, — and 
all the adjuncts of a journey. A huge bale, 
against which were resting a couple of Istrian 
sailors in their broad gold earrings and 
broad striped jackets, was inscribed in large 
letters with the name of His Excellency the 
Count von Adlerberg, and the word " Trieste." 

Nothing more melancholy than to witness 
the dismantlement of some princely mansion 
which we have been accustomed to see ar- 
ranged with choice magnificence, and stream- 
ing with the illumination, a giomOj of costly 
entertainments. On every side, sawdust, 
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ahayings, and shattered fragments, met the 
eye of Jervis. It could not be a mere sum- 
mer expedition to Lucca or Abano that the 
family was meditating. The break-up of the 
establishment was complete. Even the pic- 
tures and mirrors were removed. 

The favourite boudoir of the countess, 
into which he was ilutroduced, possessed 
scarcely a vestige of furniture. A cane mat 
covered the marble floor, and a few light 
Genoese chairs, such as the English call 
Skelmersdales, formed the substitute for its 
former elegance. 

But when Madame von Adlerberg made her 
appearance from her adjoining dressing-room, 
in her a change was apparent consider- 
ably more remarkable. She was attired in 
the deepest mourning : — and not a smile ap- 
peared on her lips, — not a glance of recogni- 
tion in the eyes of her usually animated coun- 
tenance. — She asked him his business, not in 
the tone of an ambassadress, but of a queen : 
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or less in a queen, perhaps, than of a tiiriying 
banker, interrogating some necessitous client. 
In that room, where he was accustomed to 
find himself welcomed as a friend, — ahnost 
as a brother, — he found himself an utter 
stranger ! — 

For the first few moments, Jervis was too 
much abashed to answer; but the sense of in-^ 
justice, or perhaps disgust at her caprice, 
inspired him with courage. 

" I have always found your excellency 
too equitable and too forbearing," said he, 
firmly, " not to rely upon your informing, me in 
what I have been so unfortunate as to give 
offence warranting this contemptuous cold* 
ness." 

A fipeezing glance was the only reply 
vouchsafed him, as Madame von Adlerberg, 
who had before been standing, placed herself 
silently in a chair. 

" I have, as I intimated to you just now, 
sir, by my- servant, no time to spare for visits 
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or compliments,'' said she, in a voice in which 
he fancied he could discern a tremulous in* 
flexion that augured of relenting. " Let me 
know, therefore, in as few words as possible, 
what you want with me." 

" I had the honour," said Jervis, cut to the 
heart by this hauteur, " to address a letter to 
your excellency from Messina, according to 
your permission, which, as it remained unac- 
knowledged, I fear may not have reached 
your hands?" 

" Pardon me, I received it ! " — ^was her laco- 
nic reply; and there was some difficulty, after 
so chilling an acknowledgment, in pursuing 
the inquiry. 

^^ May I hope, at least, madam," resumed 
he, with unconcealable concern, " that it con- 
tained nothing of a nature to provoke your 
displeasure?" 

"Nothing whatever." 

She paused a moment, as awaiting a further 
interrogatory on the part of her visitor; — 
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then added, as though from an impulse of in- 
dignation too strong to be repressed, " It pro- 
voked only my deep disgust at the hypocrisy 
of the writer!" — 

The pale face of Cleve was instantly over- 
spread with a glow. 

" Yes — hypocrisy ! " cried the countess, 
perceiving that he was too much agitated to 
reply ; " hypocrisy of which, had I on our first 
acquaintance supposed you capable, never had 
I wasted my time and thoughts on one so 
worthless." 

" This is a grave accusation ! " — faltered 
Cleve. " I was about, madam, to withdraw, 
perceiving my presence to be unacceptable. I 
now ask your gracious permission to remain 
till I have learned on what grounds, or on 
whose representations, your excellency has 
formed against me conclusions so injurious?" 

" I might reply that I am not to be made 
accountable for my opinions, — especially by 
those whose conduct must exclude them hence- 
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forth fram my society/' replied the countess. 
^ But the qualities of your head so far plead in 
extenuation of the hollowness of your heart, 
that I will not dismiss you from my friend- 
ship with the same summary disdain I should 
show to one less gifted." 

And pointing to a chair, she appeared to 
pause only to allow time to her guest for the 
recovery of his self-possession, ere she renewed 
her accusations. 

"In the letter from Sicily to which you 
have found courage to allude," said she, " you 
indulged in certain protestations of gratitude 
towards the Hecksworth family, and more es- 
pecially of attachment towards one member 
of it, ftilly justified by the projects which you 
knew me to entertain in your favour ; — and — " 

" And which I entreat your excellency to 
remember, were wholly unsanctioned by my- 
self! " — interrupted her visitor. 

" But on what grounds did you represent 
the impossibility of the marriage I had plan- 
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ned? Disproportion of birth and fortune! 
though the latter plea was untenable, where 
the wife is endowed like my young friend ; and 
the former I conceive a mere pretext, in a rank 
of life where there exist no pretensions to the 
order of the Golden Fleece, or any other aris- 
tocratic distinction ;-^tnore particularly in a 
country where heraldic honours are a jest. I 
never heard that a man was the 1^ thought of 
in England, for being unable to prove his sixteen 
quarterings. It is even said that not half a 
dozen families in the kingdom are so quali- 
fied/' 

^^In England, however, and even in the 
untitled country families whom your excel- 
lency may regard as obscure and ignoble, 
distinctions of rank are as formally kept us as 
in the stiffest chapter of Germany," rejoined 
Cleve, taking courage when he fancied he per- 
ceived the gist of her argument. 

^' It is not tJiat pretension I wish to discuss ; 
for the question of comparative rank and pre- 
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(^ence is one on which England and the 
continent are long likely to be at issue," said 
Madame von Adlerberg coldly. " Suffice it, 
[f you admit my statement, that your letter 
disclaimed all pretension to the hand of poor 
Lucy, on the specific grounds of inequality of 
condition?" 

Jervis bowed the respectfiil assent that was 
demanded of him. 

**Not a word of pre-engaged affections! " — 
resumed the countess, with more warmth. 
"Not a word of other ties ! — Not a word of 
the disgraceful liaison which drew you from 
this place, and has detained you, on such 
false pretences, in Sicily ! " 

By this time Cleve was utterly confounded-; 
but he judged it better to obtain the full 
measure of the impressions created against 
him, by allowing the indignant woman to say 
her worst. 

"Do not suppose, however, that you suc- 

YOL. III. K 
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ceeded a single moment in your project of 
deception," continued the countess. ^^Eren 
before your letter reached me, I had been 
apprised of your elopement from Naples with 
one of the most worthless of her species. The 
mystery in which you chose to envelope your 
departure sufficiently stimulated my curiosity 
to prompt inquiries; and it was easy to obtain 
tidings of you at Messina. It was easy to 
ascertain that you were unworthy of all 
further interest in your favour." 

^' Such a charge is too serious to be rebut- 
ted by asseveration alone j^ replied Cleve, in 
low concentrated voice, the result of straggling 
emotions. " But before I bring proof of the 
utter falsehood of the slanders that have been 
devised to ruin me in your estimation, soflfer 
me, madam, to give you my word of honour, 
as a man^ — ^for there are those with whom you 
are connected who would deny me the charac- 
ter of gentleman," — added he, with a bitter 
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smile, " that Aere is not one syllable of truth 
in the tale reported to you. I quitted Naples 
alone." 

" For that specious pretext I was prepared. 
You quitted Naples, alone, to rejoin one who 
by a few days only had preceded you." 

"But who had preceded me in company 
with another!" — ^was the firm rejoinder of 
Cleve. Suddenly recalling to mind, however, 
that he was deeply pledged to Fairfax and the 
Duke of Attleborough to preserve the secret 
of Lord John, till a reconciliation had been 
effected with his father, he stopped short with 
an air of guilty consciousness. 

The countess looked half pleased, half sorry, 
for this justification of her accusal. 

"I cannot force your conviction of my 

innocence, madam," said he. "I have not 

the honour to be sufficiently known to you to 

expect that you would instinctively believe 

me incapable of squandering my affections — ^the 

only riches with which God has blessed me — 

e2 
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on one too profligate to be honoured with men- 
tion in your presence, though too unfortunate 
to be mentioned by a man with the loathing 
she would otherwise excite." 

"You have parted from her, then?'' said 
the countess, with a smile of scornful com- 
passion. 

" If that can be called parting, which was 
never more than acquaintanceship. But I 
will not detain your excellency longer," said 
he, rising to take leave, on perceiving, by the 
contemptuous expression of her countenance, 
that his cause was prejudged. ' " All I entreat 
is, that I may have the honour of laying 
before you, when they arrive, the answer to 
two letters I shall instantly address to Eng- 
land (to the Duke of AtUeborough and one 
of his friends) that will contain the most 
ample refutation of the scandal which an 
act of kindness towia^rds them appears to 
have created. 

He was about to leave the room. But 
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Madame von Adlerberg, whom long inter- 
course with the world had qualified to read 
with some success the indications of the 
human countenance, already began to regret 
her precipitation, and misdoubt the accuracy 
of her intelligence. 

"By the time your letters arrive," said 
she, more mildly, " I shall have quitted 
Napless. To-morrow we start for Vienna." 

"To revisit this country no more?" — 

" To revisit it no more. An accession of 
fortune, through the sudden death of the 
representative of the elder branch of my 
husband's family, requires our presence in 
Gallicia. You must have been living in 
strange seclusion not to have learned from 
the newspapers that another representative 
of Austria is already on his way to this 
court!'' 

"I have been living, madam, among the 
scattered villages of Monte Gibello ; to which, 
I fancy, no printed newspaper ever yet found 
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its way," replied Jervis, more firmly " Till 

within the last month, I have been pursuing 
my anxious researches into the nature of 
volcanic phenomena, — a narrative of which 
has been transmitted to the Boyal Society 
of London, and is at this moment in llie 
press. In such a pursuit, your excellency 
will scarcely imagine me likely to have either 
sought or obtained companionship of the 
nature you describe." 

"And you have really been wandering 
about Mount Etna?" — said Madame von 
Adlerberg, almost in her natural tone, " and 
can attest to me that you were unaccom- 
panied?" — 

" Except as the unwilling protector, for a 
time and at the earnest request of a friend, 
of one who was no more to me than the fibrst 
stranger that might meet our eyes by lookiiig 
through yonder window, I have not ad- 
dressed six words to a woman since I quitted 
Naples." 
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" Then I have done you injustice ! " cried 
the countess, frankly extending her hand, 
while a vivid blush brightened her expressive 
face. — " In most things, you know me to be 
hasty. In the present case, I can hardly 
forgive my precipitation; for I not only 
suffered myself to be persuaded of your 
elopement, but allowed others to be equally 
misled, whose good opinion is of more value 
to you.'* 

"No one's opinion can be of more value 
to me than hers whose generous interposi- 
tion " 

" No, no ! do not forswear yourself ! " inter- 
rupted the countess, shaking her head. — 
" Though you may choose to represent that 
you are not a fitting match for Miss Hecks- 
worth, — that you would not marry her if 
she asked you — (no matter, — if you did not 
say it in words so much to the point, your 
argument was the same!) in spite of all this, 
I say, you cannot desire that she and her 
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mother should have quitted Naples intitled 
to assert, on their return to England, that 
you had dishonoured yourself by acts of 
public immorality, denounced even in this de- 
moralized country as disgracefal." 

" And do you mean to say, madam," cried 
Jervis, now indeed becoming interested in 
her accusation, "that any one was bold 
enough to relate a slander of the natiire of 
the one to which you have alluded, to a girl 
of Miss Hecksworth's age ? " — 

" An heiress, like a queen, has no age ! — 
She must hear and know everything, in order 
to fortify a judgment important to the 
happiness of many. Her mother lost no time 
in acquainting her with facts which bear 
strongly upon the question of bestowing an 
extensive education where there exists no 
responsibility to social convention to regulate 
the conduct and consolidate the career of a 
superior man." 

"Mrs Hecksworth conceives, then, that 
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subservience to the fashionable world is a 
stronger bond upon the conscience than 
enlightenment of mind?" — said Jervis, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. — " But it is not for me 
to criticise her philosophy, or even examine 
her motives. Enough that she has succeeded 
in undermining me in the opinion I value 
so highly. But you speak, madam, of her 
return to England. May I inquire whether 
the family have returned to Bilston Park ? " 

"If Bilston Park be the name of their 
country seat, — not at present. Colonel Cleve- 
land seemed anxious that they should pass 
some time in town." 

" Colonel Cleveland f " — exclaimed Jervis, 

in utter amazement " What influence can 

a man like that have over their movements 
or proceedings?" 

*.* Have you learned to deny your friends, 
then, as well as your loves?" cried the 
countess, shaking her head, as in reproba- 
tion.^ — "Am. I to suppose you doubly false?" 

K 3 
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"Colonel Cleveland was never more than 
a slight acquaintance of mine," replied her 
visitor. — "Now that I know him, I blush 
to acknowledge even as much," 

" Yet to us he represented himself as 
having lived with you on terms of friend- 
ship the most confidential ! " exclaimed the 
countess. 

" Never I " cried Cleve, with the utmost 
energy of denial ; — " and were I now to meet 
him, no matter where, no matter in whose 
society, you would see me not ojAj disown 
his acquaintance, but denounce him as a 
ruffian and a swindler." 

" Hard names ! " retorted Madame von 
Adlerberg, — attributing his exasperation to 
mere jealousy. 

" Yet far milder than his deserts ! " added 
her companion with grave earnestness. — 
" Were it possible for me to detail, madam, 
to ears like yours, the nature and amount of 
his enormities, you would admit that the 
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most flagitious hero of Byron or Trelawney, 
whose crimes, some months ago, we used to 
discuss together, was a feeble copy of Cleve- 
land!" 

The countess sat horror-struck. She was 
unable to utter a word. It was impossible, 
however, for her visitor to remain unobser- 
vant of her change of complexion. She grew 
paler and paler, till Jervis felt apprehensive 
that she was about to faint. 

"By this time," said she, in scarcely 
articulate accents, — " by this time, he is, 
perhaps, the husband of Lucy ! " ' 

It was now the turn of Cleve to feel the 
blood curdle in his veins. 

" LucyV^ faltered he. *' Miss Hecksworth 
the prey of that remorseless villain? — Ex- 
plain, explain yourself, dear madam ! " — 

"Prom the moment you quitted Naples," 
s^d the countess, " Colonel Cleveland scarcely 
quitted their house." 

« T^fho— .toA(7 can have presented such a 
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fellow to the family?" ejaculated Jervis. — 
" The Duke of Attleborough, his only English 
acquaintance, had long discovered to his cost 
the infamous nature of his pursuits." 

" But I tell you that it was as your iGriend 
— as yours — ^that he obtained access to the 
house ! " cried Madame von Adlerberg, with 
petulant eagerness. 

"And such a plea was admitted by Mrs 
Hecksworth, — ^by Mrs Hecksworth, who would 
scarcely tolerate a visit from myself ! " 

"Not by Mrs Hecksworth, — ^but by her 
daughter. On occasion of an accidental 
meeting at Portici, he had the good fortune 
to render them some trifling service ; where, 
having boasted of his intimacy with the great 
lion of the spot, we were all stupid enough to 
admit him to ours, Q& the bosom friend of 
Monsieur Gervais." 

" Will there ever be an end to the misfor- 
tunes to which my disastrous expedition to 
Sicily has given rise ! " — exclaimed the harasBed 
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young man, almost wringing his hands at 
this disastrous intelligence. " Had I been on 
the spot, this never could have occurred ! " 

" What might or might not have happened, 
should not now engross our attention," ex- 
claimed his more frank and eager friend. 
" We must look to the future, — not the past ! 
It may not yet be too late to warn her, — it 
may not yet be too late to save her." 

" Write, then, I beseech you, madam, with- 
out a moment's delay ! " cried Cleve ; — 
"from me such a communication would be 
rejected ; nay, might perhaps be resented as 
an insult. You she will believe. To you 
Mrs Hecksworth will attribute no ulterior 
motives. But let my name be used to the 
utmost. It is I who am, and wish to be, 
solely responsible for the declaration that 
Colonel Cleveland is a robber and a mur- 
derer." 

Already the countess had rung for her 
desk| as if for the purpose of addressing the 
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Hecksworths under his dictation. Sudden 
reflection, however, suspended her movements. 

" And where is this letter to be addressed ?" 
said she. " It is too late to overtake them 
on the road, even were I aware of the exact 
route they have taken. But they were 
undecided between Paris and Switzerland, to 
return home by the Rhine." 

" In London, then, — it might still overtake 
them in London ! " — 

" But how, or where ? — They will go to an 
hotel. There are hundreds and hundreds of 
hotels ; nor is their rank in life sufficiently 
elevated to make their residence a matter of 
notoriety." 

" Too true ! " — murmured poor Jervis, 
shrugging his shoulders. 

" But you^ — surely you must have ac- 
quaintances in the capital, to whom the letter 
might be consigned, — charging them to see it 
safely delivered ? " — 

^^ None, madam, to whom the addre» of 
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Mrs Hecksworth is likely to be known, or 
who would interest themselves to seek it 
out." 

" You mean, then,** said the countess, after 
a long pause, during which she had been 
vainly endeavouring to interpret the reverie 
into which Jervis appeared to have fallen, — 
"you mean, then, that this unhappy girl 
must be left to her fate ? — You would aUow 
her to become the prey of this designing 
ruffian ? " 

^^ Rather diel^' — was the unequivocal an- 
swer. " I am reflecting only on the mode in 
which such a misfortune may be most effi- 
ciently prevented. A letter, should it arrive 
too late, would fall into his hands, and be so 
disposed of as never to reach her ; or, if it . 
reached, could only arouse her, painfully and 
unavsulingly, to a sense of her misfortunes. 
The only safe mode is for me to set oflf without 
a dajr's delay for England, and follow the 
fiunily till I obtain access to Miss Hecksworth." 
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** And are you capable of this (Uvoue- 
ment?^^ demanded the countess, her eyes 
filling with tears. 

" Of how much more 1 " — was his heartfelt 
response. " I would sacrifice my life for 
even her mother. Reflect on the vital obli- 
gations I have to repay ! " — 

*' But such a journey is a costly one, even 
to the rich," resumed Madame von Adlerberg. 
" Have you the means at your disposal ? " 

" I believe so — I trust so," — said Cleve. 
" If not, everything I possess in the world 
would be a small purchase for such an 
object." — 

" If you would allow me to become your 
banker," — rejoined the countess, scarcely 
knowing in what terms to make an offer of 
her purse. 

" I can give no stronger proof of my de» 
votion to the service of Miss Hecksworth, 
madam," said Cleve, interrupting her, " than 
by assuring you that, if my own credit be 
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insufficient, I will have recourse to your 
excellency's. In such an emergency all means 
are lawful." 

" Here is an order at sight, then, upon 
Eothschild," said the countess, re-opening her 
desk, and hastily writing a few lines. " It is 
as Weill to be prepared. Should it prove 
superfluous, you have only to commit it to 
the flames." 

** And now," said Cleve, respectfully kissing 
the hand by which the paper was extended to 
him, "not another moment must be lost. I 
await only your excellency's parting com- 
maads for Lu; — for Miss Hecksworth ; and 
your gracious permission to address you con- 
cerning my own affkirs as well as hers, the 
moment of my arrival in London." 

"And your direction there?" — 

Jervis hastily wrote that of Fairfax, under 
cover to whom letters might be addressed, at 
the residence of the Marquis of Wrexhill. 

" I am a houseless man, madam ! "^said he. 
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as he gave her the paper. " But, under any 
circumstances, I am to be heard of through 
Mr Fairfax." 

And now, their last words were said and 
over; the adieux of the countess being ex- 
pressed in a very different tone from that 
which had greeted his arrival, scarcely an 
hour before. She bad " God bless him, and 
prosper his errand," as fervently as though 
the gentle heiress, whose danger she regarded 
as so imminent, had been a sister of her own. 

Hurried as had been poor Jervis's depar- 
ture for Sicily, — even then, for the behoof of 
another ! — his concision on that occasion was 
nothing to the present; when distress of 
mind aggravated all the usual solicitudes 
about passports, payments, and packing. 

Above all, he was anxious to get away 
without the smallest intimation to Virginia. 
A letter to be delivered after his departure 
was all the concession he could afford ; so cer- 
tain did he feel that the slightest warning 
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would determine this friendless being to be- 
come the companion of his journey, on pre- 
tence of sailing from London for the West 
Indies. — Already, she had cost him sufficiently 
dear. Already, she had proved sufficiently 
the means of injury to others. For Madame 
von Adlerberg had not hesitated to assure 
him, at parting, that till the moment of learn- 
ing his supposed attachment for another, Lucy 
had noticed in Cleveland only the friend of 
her friend ; and that if he had since obtained 
a better footing with her, it was because 
his cool audacity was alone able to silence 
Mrs Hecksworth and Herbert Davenport; 
who, overjoyed at the verification of their 
evil prophecies concerning the Fairford youth, 
were perpetually tormenting the poor girl by 
recurrence to her infatuation, and his misde- 
meanours. 

This asseveration did but add wings to his 
speed, during the few hours devoted by Jervis 
to his preparations. He even reserved, to 
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read upon his journey, two letters which were 
placed in his hands when he visited his 
bankers for the purpose of receiving his ba- 
lance, — the one from Philip Fairford, the other 
from his sister Jane. 

After all, he was fated to precede, by a few 
hours, the departure of her who had proved 
his second providence during his sojourn in 
the Two SicUies ! Within half an hour of 
Rome, the mail carriage in which he was 
travelling was passed by the showy carriage 
of the ex-excellencies, — the Count and Countess 
von Adlerberg. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

A man's best things are nearest him. 

Lie dose around his feet,— 
It is the distant and the dim 

We go BO far. to meet. 

MOKCKTOK MlLNES. 

It was by tlie light of the last rays of an 
expiring sunset, that Jervis, after leaving 
behind the last squalid cabin of the suburbs 
of Naples, (the wretched retreat of a still more 
wretched population,) opened, with fear and 
trembling, the letter of his sister. Every 
thing was going so contrary with him and 
his, that he foresaw evil tidings, even before 
he had deciphered the first few words, " Alas, 
my dear Jervis. " 

The shock of so immediate a confirmation 
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of his fears caused him, however, to pause for 
breath; and ere he proceeded with the letter, 
wipe from his brows the cold moisture 
which, though the glowing atmosphere of mid- 
summer was around him, rose like dew from 
the depths of his heart. 

" Alas, my dear brother, ^ wrote poor Jane, 
"the melancholy forebodings with which I 
last addressed you, were not fallacious. We 
have spent a miserable winter ! My poor aunt, 
who, early in January, was attacked with severe 
rheumatism, only rose from her bed a few 
days ago ; and then because greater evil was 
impending. On Thursday last, my father un- 
derwent a stroke of the palsy; and though 
his senses are mercifully preserved to him, I 
am convinced that any change or agitation 
would be fatal. Tou can scarcely conceive 
anything like the nervous feebleness of his 
body and mind. 

" On his first seizure, I wrote to my brother 
James, at Birmingham, stating the embar- 
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raased situation in which I found myself, and 
«b^ging him to come, as soon as possible, to 
Glebestone. But ever since his marriage with 
the widow of his late master, Jem has thought 
more of his fine inn and the fortune he is 
making, than of his poor old father; and just 
as I might have expected, replied that the 
nature of his business did not admit of his 
leaying home. He even seemed to think it a 
great deal to enclose me a five-pound note for 
my poor father's use ! — I tell all this to you^ 
my dear Jervis, because out of my whole 
family, you are the only one who is a brother 
indeed! — Jack, poor fellow, would help us, if 
he could. But his wages are low, and he 
has not the means. — My only trust is in 
you. 

" I cannot help feeling that we should have 
had a friend in our need, had Mrs Hecksworth 
spent the winter, as heretofore, at the Hall. — 
Not that I would have received rnoney-h.d'p 
from her; iox that, situated as you are, must 
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have vexed you ; and you do too much for us 
to deserve that such an indignity should be 
incurred lyy your family. But she would 
perhaps have sent her physician to my poor 
father; and physicians spoken to by great 
people in behalf of poor folks, are always 
more thoughtful and kind than when they see 
that no one cares whether we live or die. 
I have heard aunt Morris say, that my poor 
mother's life was sacrificed by the gross 
neglect of a parish doctor. 

" There is no chance of our seeing you, my 
dear brother ; — no chance of your coming 
home, and being present, at the worst, to 
close my father's eyes. But if you are able 
to do anything towards the assuagement of 
our family troubles, Jervis, God will reward 
you for it. My aunt's illness has forced us 
to have in another girl to help, which falls 
heavy on so poor a household. 

"All this is grievous news, dearest bro- 
ther; but, alas! I have no other. The sum- 
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mer is come again; but I have not found 
even a moment's leisure to wander so far 
as the beech tree near our old cottage, where 
we once used to sit together in such weather, 
watching the water-flowers dancing so merrily 
with every ripple of the brook. So close, 
indeed, has been my attendance on the two 
invalids, that though our beautiful chestnut 
tree is in full blossom, and casting its broadest 
shadow over the roof of Glebestone, I have 
not been able to pass one idle moment seated 
in its pleasant shade. I shall write again, 
dear Jervis, should any change, either for the 
worse or better, occur in my father's state. 
The Bewchester doctor thinks he will live 
till the winter, but is too great a man to 
give much consideration to the ailments of 
people as friendless as ourselves." 

A circle of red-hot iron seemed to compress 
the breathing of Cleve, as he perused this 
moving appeal. But for the wanton pride with 
which he had wasted his substance in the ser- 

VOL. III. L 
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vice of others, he should now have been ena* 
bled to relieve the sickness of his poor father — 
the cares of his hard-working sister. Poor 
Jane ! — Poor Jenny ! — It seemed but yesterday 
that they were sitting together, hand-in-hand, 
in their ragged clothes, under that old beech 
tree. And now, she was appealing to him for 
assistance as to a benefactor; ay, and appeal- 
ing in vain ! — The rich tapster of Birming- 
ham, into which his starveling brother Jem 
had slaved his way, would not appear more 
niggardly than himself; for on his arrival in 
England, scarcely a shilling would be lelEt him 
to bestow. 

Some time elapsed before he recovered 
himself sufficiently to break the seal of the 
second letter; and when broken, there was 
scarcely light remaining to enable him to 
peruse the copiously crossed and interlined 
writing of Fairfax. He was forced to snatch 
a moment for the attempt, at the osteria 
where they stopped to change horses early in 
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the night. But at that season, in that climate, 
the night itself has only a nominal exist- 
ence; and the earliest glimmer of dawn 
soon enabled him to make out its con- 
tents. 

More murmurs! — More miseries! — Lord 
John Howard, it appeared, had been defrauded 
by Colonel Cleveland, at play, to the amount 
of more than twenty thousand pounds; and 
the duke, his cousin, was nearly an equal 
sufferer!— 

" Had they been a few years older, instead 
of two thoughtless boys," was the commentary 
of Philip on the transaction, — " I should feel 
that they had not paid too large a penalty 
for the wretched folly of picking up acquaint- 
ances at a foreign bathing-place, and 
treating them with the same confidence they 
bestow on their friends. — But in Howard's 
case, I cannot but think that Lord Wrexhill 
is more to blame than himself, for having 

forced him into a continental tour, when the 

L 2 
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young man woiild have been so much safer at 
home, and might have been so much better 
employed. 

" I have, however, thank (xod, obtained a 
clue to the villainies of Cleveland. Without 
apprizing the marquis, (who practises the 
policy of Napoleon, to laver son linge sale en 
famille^ I have consulted the police respecting 
the accomplished knave by whom all this mis- 
chief has been effected; and should he venture 
to show his face again in England, I flatter 
myself we shall make him pay the penally of 
crimes of a somewhat blacker dye than the 
robbery of two giddy lordlings. 

"And now, my dear friend, having selfishly 
discussed in the first instance the question 
that most concerns myself, I come to that rf 
your commission to me at parting. 

" Would that I could give you happier ti- 
dings ! But ere I was able to interpose, as I 
promised, in favour of poor old Farmenter, a 
mightier hand had placed him beyond all need 
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of human compassion ! — The old fellow is in his 
grave, my dear Cleve. There was some diffi- 
culty about providing in time the funds ne- 
cessary for his journey to London; and though 
an idea seems to be entertained that his life 
might have been prolonged a few years by an 
operation somewhat beyond the skill of Fair- 
ford practice, ask yourself whether, after three 
score years and fifteen of care and privation, 
he is not better off in a better land? — 

" Comfort yourself also by the knowledge 
that, to the last, he entertained the fullest 
confidence in your affection. 

" * If my boy Jervy knew of my sufferings,' 
he was often heard to say in his last illness, 
*his bounty would release me from my 
wretched burthen. I should be quite well, — 
quite happy again, — could I only set my eyes 
once more upon his face. — But God's will be 
done ! — Better that the old man should moan 
away the remnant of his useless life without 
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succour or solace, than that a hair of his 
young head should suflfer!' 

'^ In such sentiments, he died. Last week, 
he was decently interred in Fairford church- 
yard; and if the governor of the College 
should make any difficulty about a tombstone 
over his remains, I will take care to have one 
erected." 

" Without succour or solace ! " — murmured 
Cleve, almost mechanically, as he came to 
the close of this, '^^hat appeared to kiiUj some- 
what worldly-thoughted epistle. "Without 
succour or solace ! — My poor old master, — 
whom a few guineas, which I had not the 
grace to forward with sufficient promptitude, 
might have saved from a death of agcmy! 
His boy Jervy I — Ay ! so he was used to call 
me. Yet I allowed him to die the death of a 
dog, groaning after charity at my hands, and 
groaning in vain. And at this very moment, 
even so may my poor old father be suffering 
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and needing aid ! Jane should have apprized 
me before, — Jane should have apprized me 
in time ! — But no, no, no ! it was my own 
heart that should have apprized me — my own 
experience of what is wanting in the dwelling 
of the poor, where sickness and a hard winter 
arc at issue. And I, who was occupied with 
frivolous pursuits, — deluded by the sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbals of empty celebrity, 
— engrossed by — God in his mercy forgive 
me, — ^for I shall never forgive myself ! " 

Such reflections were not likely to cheer the 
progress of a journey, commenced under 
auspices sufficiently dispiriting. 

" After life's fitful fever, he sleeps well ! " 
was comfort enough, perhaps, in the case of 
poor old Parmenter, But what was to drive 
jfrom the mind of the traveller the tormenting 
conviction that, on his arrival in England, he 
should find his father on his death-bed, perhaps 
in his grave, — his family in mental and pe- 
cuniary distress, — and Lucy, — the little Lucy 
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he had foflowed at a distance in silent tender- 
ness when carried as an infant round the 
gardens at Bilston Park, — ^the lovely Lucy, 
who, in her maturity, had singled him out as 
an object of gracious regard and admiration, 
— ^wedded — ay ! irrevocably wedded before the 
altar of God — to a wretch whose hands were 
embrued with blood ! 

Such was the state of mind in which, on 
his disembarkation at Dover, twelve days 
after quitting Naples, he entered the Ship 
Hotel; of all England, perhaps, the house 
which has witnessed the greatest diversity of 
human emotion — What tears have been shed 
there, by those on the eve of quitting their 
native country. 

It may be fbr jean, and it maybe for ever, 

with all its associations and attachments, its 
decencies and joys; and what tears by those 
who, on returning from long sojourn on the 
continent, and conscious, like some adopted 
child, of loving the real mother less than the 
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mother by adoption and grace, find relief in 
weeping over their own ingratitude ! 

A few, perhaps, may be moved to in- 
dulge in tearful joy, on setting foot once 
more upon their native shore. But by far 
the greater number of those who approach 
old England, behold its distant shores with 
anxiety or remorse; partly, for what they have 
indulged in during their absence; partly, from 
the retribution they dread to encounter on 
their return. 

A few days before, and the Joddrells had 
occupied the very room into which Jervis was 
shown to wait the extrication of his baggage 
from the Custom house; Lady Hillingdon, sick 
at soul from the mortification of reading in 
the first newspaper placed in her hands after 
landing, a pompous announcement, under the 
head of "Marriage in High Life," of the 
union of Sir William Davenport, Bart., of 
the Grange, in the county palatine of Chester, 
with Caroline, " daughter and coheiress of 

l3 
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Joieph Clutterbuck, Esq., of HawkeworiJi 
Hall, in the county of Hants, and Shrub's 
Hall, in the county of Surrey." 

She spared herself nothing, of the pro- 
voking details that followed, touching the 
stupendous extent of Mr Clutterbuck's rail- 
way property, the magnificence of the toilet 
of the bride, — the beauty of her jewels, 
— ^the elegance of her trousseau^ and the rank 
and fashion of the wedding guests assembled 
on the occasion; and spared her daughters 
nothing of the peevishness arising from the 
perusal. One minute, she was furious with 
Agatha that it was not her marriage with the 
Grange, (that is, with Sir fiichard Daven- 
port,) that the papers announced; and pro- 
tested it was the fault of both the girls that 
their tromseaux had not occupied the pufiery 
of the ^ Morning Post,' instead of their coufliii's. 
The next, she abused Car. Clutterbuck her- 
self ; — declaring her niece to be a jilt, and 
the account of the wedding to be to tiie 
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last degree cittish, preposterous, and ab- 
surd. 

A few weeks before, and the self-same room 
had been occupied by Philip Fairfax and Lord 
John Howard; — if less morose and unreason- 
able, ouite as crestfallen; — the latter, trem- 
bling with eagerness to throw himself into the 
arms of his father, yet dreading to meet the 
mild reproval of his eye ; — ^the former, trem- 
bling with apprehension of the discoveries 
awaiting him, of the amount to which 
the fortune and reputation of his pupil were 
impaired. 

But their miseries were now at an end. 
Their worst was known. On the arrival of 
Cleve in London, his first visit was to Lord 
Wrexhill's, to obtain information of the 
whereabout of Fairfax; and, after learning 
with joy that the generous frankness of Lord 
John had folly re-established his tutor in the 
favour of the marquis, Philip hastened to 
ffiform him that his lordship was especially 
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desirous of testifying to himself his gratitude 
for the inestimable service he had rendered to 
the family by his Sicilian expedition. 

" Prove it only, my dear Fairfax, by writ- 
ing a few lines explanatory of its object, of a 
nature to be shown to the Hecksworth family 
and Madame von Adlerberg, — ^to whom re- 
presentations have been made on the subject 
grievously to my discredit!" replied Clevc, 
in a depressed voice. — " But important as I 
hold this extenuation, I have not a moment 
now to talk to you on the subject. I am 
hastening down to Glebestone, to take 
leave of my dying father; — and prevent, if it 
be not too late, a fatal marriage, — a marriage 
between the daughter of my patroness and 
the villain Cleveland." 

" Miss Hecksworth ! — the heiress ? — ^thegirl 
of whom every one speaks so highly ?— Impos- 
gible !— She could not so lose herself! " cried 
Fairfax, with unaffected concern. 

''5Ae knows him not as we do! Shew^Mbi 
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him only a frank, free-hearted man, — and by 
general admission, one of the handsomest in 
the world." 

" What a sacrifice — what a prospect ! — 
Heaven send you may be in time to unmask 
the fellow! — But where and how is this to be 
done ? — The Hecksworths, I fancy, are abroad, 
and the moment Cleveland had touched the 
enormous sum of money realized by his nefa- 
rious expedients, he quitted England, to invest 
it) as we have since ascertained, in the French 
funds." 

" From Paris he hastened to Naples, — evi- 
dently with the preconcerted view of paying 
his court to the heiress of Bilston Park," re- 
joined Jervis. "But he is now in England. 
They all returned home together." 

"Cleveland in England? — Cleveland with- 
in our reach ? " cried Philip, starting from his 
place. " Why it is only to await tidings of 
him from Italy, that I am staying in town, 
and delaying my return to Cambridge to take 
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my Master of Arts' degree. Lord Wrexlill 
has given me a small living in the neigh* 
bourhood of the Abbey, till the falling in of 
the reversion of Coleby renders me and 
my poor mother happy for the remainder 
of our days." 

Jervis's congratulations were briefly but 
fervently expressed. But he could not accede 
to Fairfax's entreaty that he would bestow 
a few minutes' interview on the marquis, 
for further explanations concerning the move- 
ments and delinquencies of Cleveland, to afford 
some assistance to the investigations of the 
police. 

"I am so broken by fatigue, — so bewil- 
dered by anxiety," — said h^ " that you must 
spare me, — indeed you must spare me I — In 
an hour, I start by the evening train; and 
on quitting the railway, have forty miles to 
travel ere I reach home." 

" If you would feel in the slightest degree 
relieved by having a companion for yofup 
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journey, my dear Jerris,*' said Fairfax, moved 
by his deep despondency, " only say the word, 
and I will throw over everything, and be 
ready for you in an hour? " 

** Thanks, thanks ! " cried his friend, 
scarcely able to restrain his tears. " I had 
rather be alone. I had better be alone. My 
mind has sustained so many and such rude 
shocks, that I have need of all the solitary 
reflection I can command, to restore its equi- 
librium." 

Seeing him thus affected, Philip judiciously 
refrained fix)m the allusion that was on his 
lips, to the death and interment of poor old 
Farmenter. He saw that Jervis was just 
in the state of feeling when conversation 
of any kind, though dictated by motives 
of the fondest friendship, is insupport- 
able. 

" One word, however, before we part," said be. 
♦* Has that wretched woman returned to the 
West IndieS;?^ — or is she likely, in the event 
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of OUT requiring evidence against Cleveland,, 
to assist in furthering the ends of justice ?" 

" Only too readily ! " was the prompt reply. 
" She has forfeited the compassion I once felt 
towards her, by her eagemeds to bring to the 
gallows the man of whom she was so long the 
bosom companion." 

Philip Fairfax instantly requested her ad- 
dress. But even Jervis was now at fault. 

"I left her in Naples," replied he. "But 
she would scarcely remain there, at this sea- 
son of the year. She talked of embarking 
for England. Some information, by-the-way, 
/can aflford you. ' If Lord Wrexhill,' said she, 
one day when we were talking of Cleveland, 
* wishes to recover his money and rejoice the 
hearts of the police, he has only to lodge in- 
formation with the Secretary of State that 
Cleveland is the man who absconded firom 
Liverpool in 1820, in company with Jacob 
Strode; and within the last few years, as a 
free-trader, plu^dered and sank the ' Bittern ' 
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schooner, and sacrificed several merchant 
ships and their crews, under the dreaded 
name of Henriquez." 

"Henriquez? — I perfectly remember the 
name!" cried Fairfax "A remarkable con- 
fession made by some Spanish American 
pirates hanged at Malta, denounced him as 
the origin of their calling, and the most fero- 
cious buccaneer on the high seas! — Do you 
remember, Jervis, what I always said of 
Cleveland? — ^Now, infidel, I have you on the 
hip!" 

So great was the impatience of Fairfax to 
bring to condign punishment the man who 
had nearly proved the means of destroying 
the fruit of his labours and the happiness 
and credit of his pupil, that he was not only 
thankful to Jervis for having declined his offer 
of attendance, but lost sight of everything, 
— his degree, — his new living, — and even 
certain projects to which it was beginning to 
give rise, — to follow up his purposes of justice. 
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For some years past, longer perhaps than 
he was aware, it had constituted his chief 
recreation in the intervals of leisure he en- 
joyed with Jervis Cleve, while wandering 
together in the green shades of Trinity, or 
refreshing themselves by an extended country 
walk, — to talk of Jane — After recounting 
his projects for the old age of his mother, 
it became his turn to listen while his com- 
panion enlarged upon the hard fate of his 
darling sister, as a mode of engaging for the 
friendless girl the aid and counsel of Fairfax 
and his mother. 

By degrees, the former had become as 
accurately versed as Jervis himself, in the 
history of her good actions and the holy feel- 
ings and fine thoughts emanating from her 
half-cultivated mind ; and Philip could imagine 
nothing more enchanting in nature than a 
lovely woman so pure from all conven- 
tional trammels ; in whom every impulse was 
good and affectionate. He longed to hear 
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. this child of nature talk. He longed to see 
her act. He regarded her as in a great 
measure the work of his mother's hands. — 
Whenever he was harassed in mind at Cam- 
bridge by overwork, or thwarted at Venice 
by the indiscretions of his pupil, he used 
to exclaim to Jervis, — "Let us talk of 
something pleasant to put all this out of 
my head, — ^let us talk of Jane ! " — 

By degrees, the shadowy image of this well- 
known unknown intermingled itself with 
his dreams — nay, even with his plans; and 
if he showed himself too eager to obtain from 
dleve a sight of his sister^s letters, it was be- 
cause he wanted to secure a closer insight into 
her character, and a knowledge of all her 
movements. What a paradise on earth would 
be the home he had so immediately in pro- 
spect, with such a companion! — In her his 
mother would find a daughter-in-law after 
her own heart; instead of the jealous rival 
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only too likely to arise, in any other instance, 
in the wife of her son. 

It was his intention, the moment he had 
taken his degree, to explain the nature of his 
views, both to his mother and his friend; — 
and in the event of meeting with no oppo- 
sition to his wishes, prodeed to Glebestonei 
even before he took possession of his living at 
Coleby, in the hope of realizing his project; — 
a romantic one, yet conceived in the utmost 
sobriety of common sense. 

It was perhaps the pre-engrossment of such 
a scheme, as much as the absence of all vanity 
from his character, which blinded him to the 
fact, that a preference for the beloved son of 
her beloved governess, had been the means of 
rendering Agatha Joddrell so clear-sighted to 
the demerits of Sir Sichard Davenport, and 
the absurdities of Bob Dashwood! 

In the course of the fifteen years passed by 
Mrs Fairfax in the most affectionate intimacy 
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trith the daughters of Lord Hillingdon, she 
had unintentionally and unsuspectingly cre- 
atedy in the minds of both, an almost sisterly 
regard for the Philip so fondly praised when- 
ever an hour of gossip over their work or in 
their walks, enabled her to reply to their ques- 
tioning. The girls had few objects of aflTec- 
tion, — few objects of interest ; — and Agatha, 
of a more romantic turn than her sister, 
created to herself a model of ideal perfection 
in the Philip Fairfax, so good, so self-denying, 
so distinguished by mental accomplishments ; 
though not even to her sister, — scarcely even 
to herself, — did she intrust the secret of her 
prepossession. 

On her entrance into society and insight 
into the gay world, she had found nothing 
among the empty-headed, empty-hearted com- 
panions of her fashionable brother, to compete 
with the hero of her fancy. Bob Dashwood 
was a restless worldling ; — Davenport, a man 
devoid of every nobler or better quality ; — and 
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she had looked forward with joy to their 
journey to Italy, chiefly as likely to cement 
an intimacy with the tutor of Lord John 
Howard, such as she hoped might enable hef 
to produce as favourable an impression on 
Philip, as Philip had already done on her- 
self. 

Apprized by his mother of the nature of 
his prospects, it was the dream of poor 
Agatha's honest heart to become a homely 
parson's wife, and spend the remainder of her 
days at Coleby ; rendering happy the old age of 
one who had conferred happiness on her 
childhood. 

Such was the utmost ambition of the 
Honourable Miss Joddrell, — ^the fashionable 
Miss Joddrell, — who, according to the malicious 
whispers circulated throughout the gossiping 
coteries of Brighton by Lady Ursula Wain- 
wright, had refused Sir Eichard Davenport 
and Mr Dashwood as matches not good 
enough for her father's daughter ; and sodi 
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the dream of happiness about to be destroyed 
for ever by the well-judging prepossessions of 
Philip in favour of that gentle girl at Glebe- 
stone, for whom Agatha herself, how little 
witting of rivalship, had conceived, at first 
sight, so sincere an admiration ! — 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The fearftil time 
Cttts off the ceremonioiu towb of loTe, 
Which so-long nmdered fiiends should dwell npoo. 

Skakipsaxb. 

During his hurried journey from Naples, it 
would have been difficult for poor Jervis not 
to dwell despondingly upon his own position, 
as well as upon the perils impending over 
those he loved; and again and again did his 
despair invest itself in the words of his 
favourite lyric ' 

Look not upwards— ^for aboTe thee 

Neither sun nor star is gleaming ; 
Look not round for some to loTe Iheei. 

Put not faith in mortal seeming I 

But when he reached the peaceful homdy 
vales of his native country, he forgot his own 
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gnevances to dwell with deeper horror on the 
prospects of Lucy and the character of Cleve- 
land. The fervid climate of Italy, the 
marked features of its majestic landscapes, — 
the mysterious grandeur of the Apennines^ 
with their 

Bocks and cayerns thagg'd with horrid thorn, 

had appeared less at variance with evil pas- 
sions, and acts of guilt. But though our 
manufacturing districts probably aflFord a far 
more terrible criminal record than the wilds 
of the Abruzzi, amid the brigand-bearing 
landscapes of the south, we experience less 
amazement and incredulity concerning deeds 
of violence of the nature of those imputed to 
Cleveland, than in the stillness of some pasto- 
ral English county; which looks as though 
governed by the simple sway of the 
shepherd kings, dispensing justice under its 
shady elm-trees, and worshipping God in the 

cathedral-like aisles of its stately groves, amid 
VOL. III. M 
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the concurrent fragrance and harmony of its 
woods and waters. 

After his experience of Sicily, — after the 
lawless half-humanized villages in which he had 
found shelter during his wanderings on Monte 
Gibello, poor Jervis gazed upon the rural 
habitations of the English poor, with their 
little gardens now in full exuberance of bloom, 
and the meadow- verdure which imparts such 
monotony to English landscape but so great 
a charm to English country life, till the spirit 
of order governing the surface of the land, — 
the quiet aspect of the villagers, — and the 
clock-work routine of the residences of the 
higher orders, — caused the very notion of 
outrage to stand forth in more horror-striking 
relief. In such a country, " human statute " 
has " purg'd the general weal," till the spillar 
of blood becomes thrice a murderer; and 
the marauder thrice an object of disgust. 

" Every man," says Seneca, " would find in 
his own soul, were he at the pains to examine 
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it, the faults he detects in others. For the 
errors of our neighbours lie before us, — our 
own, behind and out of sight." 

But Cleve, while he dwelt loathingly on 
the character and career of the felon who was 
perhaps at that moment the husband of the 
innocent Lucy, did not pass unnoticed the 
faults and weaknesses into which he had been 
himself betrayed during his sojourn in Italy. 
While reflecting upon the helpless condition 
of his family, he could hardly refrain from 
exclaiming, with the penitent Lear, 

O, I haye ta'en too little care of this ! 

For had he not chosen to indulge the bent 
of his inclinations for foreign travel, and 
had he not recoiled from a clear understand- 
ing with his religious opinions by engaging 
in holy orders, — ^he might now have had a 
home to offer to the homeless, — a roof under 
which the old man his father might breathe 

his last in peace. 

M 2 
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Nay, more ; it was because he had chosea 
to visit Italy instead of working his way to 
competence, that Lacy had incurred at Najto 
the acquaintance of a wretch, who, amid the 
twice winnowed decorum of English life, had 
never crossed her path. He did not now 
attempt to palter with his conscience by 
affecting to discredit the assertions of the 
clear-seeing and plain-speaking Crescentia, 
that Miss Hecksworth admitted her journey 
to the south to have originated in the hope of 
meeting in a foreign country, unrestrained 
by the fetters of English prejudice, the man so 
widely alienated from her in her own. 

On quitting the train, however, and cross- 
ing the country, as he approached Glebestone 
every thought and care became merged in the 
sad apprehension that his poor old father 
might have passed for ever out of his sight. 
Not even when, on reaching the little up- 
start manufacturing town of Bewchester, he 
beheld the woods of Bilston fringing the 
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horizon, — not even when he caught sight, amid 
the massive groves of the park, of the white 
walls within which the destinies so dear to 
him were accomplishing, — did he permit his 
mind to wander for more than a second from 
its pious aspirations after home. Betwixt 
him and the hall, arose, as a sign and warn- 
ing, the venerable flint-built tower of the 
parish church; under whose shadow, his 
father might now be lying beside the faith- 
ful Margery who had so long preceded him 
in the grave. 

Jervis was on foot. — The stage coach in 
which he had travelled from the train, pro- 
ceeded no further than Bewchester; and in 
spite of his eagerness to reach home, he had 
not ventured to traverse Bilston in a chaise, 
perhaps because aware of the ill-will excited 
toward his family by whatever could be in- 
terpreted into a pretension to rise above their 
neighbours ; — perhaps, because still more 
deeply conscious how much the feelings 



\ 
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struggling in his soul stood in need of com- 
posure by contact with the sanctifying influ- 
ences of nature. 

In the short cut which his faithful recollec- 
tion enabled him to take across the country 
to the old Grange, he passed through so many 
of the haunts of his childhood, — so many 
verdant nooks where he had sat and mused, 
— so many shrubby thickets whose flowers 
And birds and berries had sufficed for his hap- 
piness ere the immeasurable world of book- 
learning was opened to his ken,: — ^that as he 
approached Glebestone, he seemed to be again 
relapsing into little Jervy. He recalled to 
mind how much more tenderly he had been 
treated than his ragged brothers and sisters 
by the widowed father who as far as his 
poverty permitted, had made a pet and fond- 
ling of the last thing that remained to him 
of his poor Margery. — He remembered how 
the few dainties ever seen under that humble 
roof, were all for him ; the solitary handful 
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of strawberries from their little garden, — the 
first frumenty from the harvest of the year. 

After his father's removal to Glebestone, 
the old cottage had been pulled down by Mr 
Hecksworth's land-steward, as too dilapidated 
to be worth repair; and a neat homestead 
was now erected on the spot, — a neat home- 
stead, inhabited by strangers. But what 
would Jervis have given as he passed it by 
and raised his eyes to the limestone cliffs 
rising high above the slated roof, in order to 
prevent the tears from falling that rose and 
impeded his view, — what would he have 
given for a single glance at the old hovel of 
former days, — ^with its mossy thatch, and 
walls of clay peeping here and there through 
the broken white- wash; and before it, the 
little osier-fenced patch of garden, which to 
him and Jane appeared to rival the gardens 
of Babylon. 

He wanted a sight of the old place, to 
enable him to cross the threshold of Glebe- 
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stone in a sufficiently humble, yet sufficiently 
thankful frame of mind. 

But when at length he did cross it — ^when 
he saw the solitary chestnut tree standing in 
silent guardianship over the old Grange, it was 
Jane who was grateful, — it was Jane who 
wept and laughed alternately, as she threw 
her arms around his neck;— and first thanked 
God and him for his coming, and then began 
to tremble lest the shock of joy should prove 
too great for the invalid.^ 

For old Cleve was still alive, — nay, thanks 
to the genial influence of t}iat balmy summer 
weather, better than he had been for months; 
and in mind so. clear and collected, that when 
his son was at length seated beside him, he 
comprehended better than any other member 
of his family why and how Jervis had found 
it easier to come thousands of miles from 
foreign parts to receive his blessing, than his 
married son and daughter, less than a hun* 
dred. He seemed convinced that, to one like 
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hk gifted last-born, no obstacles were in- 
superable. 

Aunt Morris could do nothing but cry, — 
poor Jenny nothing but gaze and gaze upon 
her brother, as though his very face contained 
a talisman against misfortune. But the old 
man, who sat propped on pillows in his clean 
white bed to welcome the traveller, had sense 
to say, — " The Lord be thanked, who has 
suffered me to see my boy again; and now, let 
his servant depart in peace." 

It was not for many hours that Jervis was 
able to withdraw himself from the sick cham- 
ber, where his presence seemed to dispense 
health and comfort, and escape with Jane to 
her own little quiet room, to make the in- 
quiries so near his heart. But scarcely had 
he entered it, and sooner than even Jenny 
could forgive him his interruption of her 
family confidences and the outpourings of 
her overcharged heart, he began to talk of the 

Hecksworths. 

m3 
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" Yes, — they were arrived at the Hall," 
she told him, in answer to his abrupt inquiry ; 
— "and Miss Lucy had been very kind, — 
very considerate. On learning their father's 
illness, she had sent her family physician to 
Glebestone, whose skilful treatment was sup- 
posed to have produced his present amend- 
ment ; and scarcely a day passed, but she sent 
to know whether anything was wanted for 
the invalid, or a basket of forced fruit made 
its appearance for his use. Miss Lucy was 
very kind, — kinder than her mother had ever 
been. — Aunt Morris scarcely knew what to 
make of such attentions. — But rich and poor 
at Bilston, loved Miss Lucy, whose charities 
commanded blessings wherever she went." 

For a moment, Jervis made no reply. He 
was afraid that, if he spoke, the tremulousness 
of his voice might be too apparent. 

" Miss Hecksworth's kindness to my poor 
father is the more praiseworthy," said he, — 
" that I fear she has other interests to absorb 
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her attention just now, than the duties of 
henevolence." 

" Alas ! yes," replied Jane, with a sad- 
dened countenance. — " I am afraid her stay 
in Italy has done her more harm than good." 

^'^^ Irreparable harm," — murmured Jervis, 
trying in vain to throw off the load that op- 
pressed his mind. 

** Dr Ashstead was saying yesterday," ad- 
ded his sister, " that he thought her far more 
seriously indisposed than when she quitted 
England last year.'* 

" III ? — ^you do not mean to say that Miss 
Hecksworth is illV^ cried Jervis; — and poor 
Jane, who had understood him to allude a 
moment before to the young lady's indispo- 
sition, was afraid, from his incoherency, that 
the hurry and anxiety of his journey had 
bewildered his mind. 

" Tell me," exclaimed he, while her appre- 
hensions kept her painfully silent, — " tell me, 
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deir Jsne, baye thej^ anj companj, — any 
strangcn staying at the HaUP 

^ I beliere Miss Hecksworth is too seriously 
indisposed for companj.** 

^ Bat did no one aooompanj them from 
town? — Is there no one staying in the 
Loose?" 

^ No one bat a gentleman^ whom Dr Ash- 
stead spoke of as paying his addresses to one 
of the yoang ladies." 

** Their consin, Herbert Davenport, of 
coarse. — Did he not mention that it was 
their coasin?" 

<<No! — an officer — an American, — with 
whom they became acquainted at Naple s " 

" Geveland ! " — interrapted Jerris, with a 
gesture of despair. 

^^ I do not know his name. In person he 
is strikingly handsome." 

" You have seen him, then, my dear Jane?" 

" Several times. He appears to find the 
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same chaim in Glebestone which so many 
artists have discovered ; — ^for more than once, 
I have known him ride deliberately past the 
house on his way home to the Hall : and then, 
return and pass it a second time, at the same 
dow rate." 

" Fixing his attention, perhaps, upon your- 
sdf as wdl as on the old Grange?" — cried 
Jervis, with ill-repressed anger. 

" But that it sounds like vanity, I should 
say that he experienced some little interest in 
the inmates, — ^perhaps on your account. For 
his inquisitive ^kode of examining me on one 
occasion when we happened to meet on the 
Bewchester road, was far from pleasant." 

"RuflBian!" exclaimed Jervis. "Had I 
only been in England, he would have as little 
dared to survey the walls of Glebestone as 
to cross the threshold of the Hall." 

And so great was his irritation in reverting 
to the possibility that his sister, — his ow« 
blue-eyed Jenny, — ^might have been insi 
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by Colonel Cleveland, that his sister became 
seriously alarmed. 

"Ton are over-fatigned, and harassed to 
death, my dear Jervis," said Jane, soothingly. 
" Let me persuade you to retire to rest. To- 
morrow you will have leisure and composure 
to give your thoughts to what is going on at 
the HaU. When Dr Ashstead visits my poor 
father, you can ascertain more correctly from 
him the news I have told you. Perhaps I am 
mistaken, — perhaps I have exaggerated the 
reports of the neighbourhood." — 

" No, — ^you have neither mistaken nor ex- 
aggerated the mischief, so long as that man is 
her inmate !" was her brother's grave re- 
joinder. "But you are right, my dearest 
Jane. I want rest — For weeks I have scarcely 
closed my eyes ; and the painful confusion of 
my brain at this moment, warns me that it is 
no longer safe to trifle with the demands of 
nature. Like other creditors, she becomes 
remorseless at last." 
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And having thus satisfied his sister that he 
was about to retire to his pillow, he betook 
himself to his small but neat and refreshing 
chamber; — not to seek the repose so essential 
to him, but to turn and return in his mind 
the position of affairs at the Hall, and deter- 
mine on the surest mode of unsealing the 
eyes of the Hecksworths. His father's com- 
parative convalescence intitled him to devote 
his whole thoughts to Lucy. 

It was a delicious summer night, — ^nearly 
the last of June, — which tempted him to 
throw open the casement of his room, for the 
better enjoyment of the fragrance of poor 
Jane's flower-garden, which his chamber over- 
looked ; — that simple fragrance of honey- 
suckles and sweetbriar, after which English 
travellers repine, even amidst the more luscious 
perfumes of the sweet south. There was no 
moonlight : only the clear-obscure of an un- 
clouded summer sky. There was no song of 
nightingales, as the adjacent shelter of the 
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fine old chestnut tree in sach weather seemed 
to promise : only the gentle murmur of the 
brook at the extremity of the garden, — a 
murmur rendered mournfully audible amid 
the stillness of night. It was the self-same 
brook which bathed the precincts of his 
humbler home ; and sounded like the voice 
of his childhood, calling upon him and wel- 
coming him back. 

Very long did he linger beside that open 
window, imbibing the melancholy sound and 
the dewy sweetness of the night, — his thoughts 
and feelings stirring powerfully within him. 
Once more beneath the roof which sheltered 
all that was sacred to his affections, — once 
more within reach of her with whom he felt 
his destinies to be mysteriously imited, there 
was no resisting the tumult of wild emotion, 
such as, at remote epochs of our lives, pro- 
duces in every hiunan mind a species of clatr^ 
voyancBj — of inexpressible ecstasy, — ^which is 
neither pain nor pleasure, nor fear, nor joy, 
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but a foretaste of the existence of another 
sphere. 

When the morning dawned, he was still 
awake. No wonder that the hasty andf 
feverish slumbers which he then endeavoured 
to snatch, availed little towards the refresh- 
ment of his overwearied frame. 

" I hoped to see you looking so well !" said 
Jane, when he imprinted the kiss of morning 
greeting upon her forehead. " Knowing that 
Miss Hecksworth was sent to Italy for her 
health, I fancied the climate a cure for every 
sort of ailment. Yet you are much paler, 
much thinner, than when you left England ! 
And your hand — how your hand trembles, 
dearest Jervis ! I never knew you nervous 
before ! If all this be the result of living in 
the world, I shall begin to congratulate my- 
self on my secluded existence; — seeing no 
one but old Squire Towler, who stops once a 
week at the gate to gossip with aunt Morris, 
on his way from Bewchester market." 
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Jervis endeavoured to smile ; thankful to 
her for prattling on subjects that required no 
rejoinder in return. And when she had quite 
done recounting the excellent night passed by 
her father and aunt, and the conviction of 
both that in a few days they should be about 
and well again, now Jervy was come home 
" to cheer 'em up a bit," he completed her 
happiness by praising her honey as equal to 
that he had recently tasted in the far-famed 
vale of Enna; and her tea and home-made 
bread, as superior to any he had tasted since 
he quitted Glebestone. 

" I would rather hear you praise them less, 
and see you eat a better breakfast," said 
Jane, whose anxious eyes perceived that he 
had scarcely tasted either. " You should see 
poor Jack, when he comes once a year, at 
Shrovetide or Michaelmas, to visit his father!" 

Then, as if suddenly conscious of the want 
of affinity between her cowboy brother and 
the accomplished gentleman before her, she 



^^ 
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stopped and blushed as though ashamed of 
having mentioned either to the other. — Edu- 
cation had destroyed all brotherhood between 
them. 

Her compunction, however, was lost upon 
Jervis. — Eelieved from urgent anxiety about 
his father, his thoughts were at the Hall. 

" At what hour did you say that this Dr 
Ashstead was likely to visit us? '' inquired he 
of his sister, at the close of breakfast. 

" I mentioned no hour. — We take our turn 
in the round of his day's visits, — later or 
sooner, as it suits his arrangements with 
others. — We make no conditions. — His visits 
are paid for by Miss Hecksworth." 

It was now the turn of Cleve to feel the 
hot blood rise to his temples. His father re- 
ceiving charity from Lucy ! — He almost 
ceased to wish for the arrival of the man to 
whom he was indebted for his father's life; 
even though it was his object to ascertain from 
him whether the young lady of Bilston was 
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sufficiently strong in health to peruse the 
letter of explanation he had addressed to her 
in the course of his nightwatch: a letter of 
explanation concerning himself^ — for he knew 
that, till he had in some degree recovered her 
confidence by acquainting her that he hid 
fled to Sicily only to break oflf the unworthy 
connexion formed by the son of Lord Wrex* 
hill, he had no chance of obtaining her cre- 
dence of his charges against Cleveland. 

When, therefore^ as he was seated by his 
father's bedside, listening to the old man's 
exulting confidences concerning the prosperity 
of his son James, and the splendour of his 
daughter Margaret now the wife of a thriv* 
ing grocer in Southwark, he was more startled 
than gratified by the arrival of the learned 
leech, who, he feared, had been an unseen 
auditor of a portion of these family confi- 
dences. 

At the close of the visit, he accompanied 
Dr Ashstead to the gate to which he had tied 
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hb horse, for the purpose of learning his 
decided opinion of his patient; nor did it sur- 
prise him to be assured that, great as was the 
old man's amendment, any circumstance that 
tended to agitate his feelings in a painful 
Mise, would be instantly fatal. 

At length, at the close of this professional 
sentence, Jervis took courage to make respect- 
ful inquiries after his fair patient at the Hall. 

"Miss Hecksworth is simply what that 
pretty little sister of yours accused you just 
now of being yourself," replied Dr Ashstead, 
"overwearied by a long series of exertions, 
and languishing after the balm of a more 
equable existence." 

" There is nothing, then," resumed Jervis, 
"to prevent her perusing a letter which, 
since you are bound for the Hall, I take the 
liberty, sir, of requesting you to deliver to 
her, containing the expression of my grateful 
thanks for having secured your kind attend- 
ance to my father." 
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" Xo need to thank her for thatT cried the 
doctor, good-hnmonredlj, as he scrambled on 
his punchy hack. ^^ I hope yon don't think 
that, the moment I knew my patient to be the 
father of the famous Fairford youth, I would 
have disgraced myself by receiving so much 
as a dirty half-crown of the sum the heiress 
wants to force on me ? '* 

" The famous Fairford youth " was prompt 
and respectful in his acknowledgments towards 
one, to whom his grey head rendered it less 
painAil to stand indebted, than to a young and 
lovely girl. But still he harked back to the 
letter. 

" I will give it her, — since you've set your 
heart on showing her your hand-writing!" 
said the jocose doctor. " But, by Greorge, it 
strikes me there are pleasanter topics to write 
about to a girl like this pretty, — and, more 
to boast of, this good and gracious little 
heiress, — than empty compliments concerning 
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one who cares little to have his parsneps but- 
tered with fine words." 

He took the letter, however ; and by the 
time he had trotted off and long before he 
was out of sight, Jervis would have given 
worlds to recal it. What if it should subject 
him to some contemptuous demonstration, on 
the part of Lucy? — What if it should produce 
an open avowal of contempt and aversion, 
after which, his very life would become a bur- 
then? — What if it should be the means of 
estranging for ever from the family at Glebe- 
stone, the goodwill of Bilston Hall ! — 
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CHAPTER X. 

Bien n'embellit une femme oomnie Taffection cTim honmM. 
Bien ne la rend plus chdre k eUe-mSme, plus loigneiue de 
ses mojens de plaire. Elle puise dans ion amour uoe 
coquetterie, non aride et reponssante comme oeUe d*iiiie 
femme k succds ; mais gradeose, mais naive, oomme 1a co- 
quetterie d*un enfant, dent toute rezpression git dana cet 
motSf^e saifl qu'on m'aime. 

StBxuts. 

It was a glowing day, — worthy the fervid 
month it served to usher in ; and a few hours 
after the departure of the doctor and his 
despatches, overcome by the heat, Jervis stole 
out of the house (while his father was enjoying 
his afternoon doze, and Jane devoting her 
attendance as usual to her fractious aunt), 
and took refuge under the old beech tree, 
beside the brook that bounded and refreshed 
the little flower-garden. 
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Soothed by the genial influence of the 
weather, the ripple of the stream, and the 
rustling of the beech leaves stirred by a 
passing breeze or the flitting of the birds 
among its branches, — ^he soon relapsed into 
a reverie which, how distant soever from 
peace of mind, assumed at least its semblance. 
The past was revolving before his mind's eye 
with all its strange vicissitudes and varied 
colouring, as he sat entranced on the old 
bench, with his eyes fixed upon the green 
moss dotted with withered beech-mast at his 
feet; as though seeing and dreaming and 
knowing nothing of the earth's surface, beyond 
the hawthorn hedge of that quiet nook. 

Startled by the sound of footsteps on the 
gravel, he raised his eyes with the air of 
vacant inquiry denoting a want of all sym- 
pathy or interest in surrounding objects ; when/ 
lo ! every drop of blood in his veins seemed 
suddenly to rush into his pale cheeks, at the 
sight of Lucy, — Lucy herself, — slight, deli- 

VOL. III. N 
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cate, and slow-footed, approaching him, — 
leaning on the arm of his sister ! 

Miss Hecksworth in that humble garden I 
— Miss Hecksworth in such friendly compa- 
nionship with Jane. It required almost more 
self-possession than he was master of, to rise 
from his place and advance towards them. 
She might not yet have received his letter. 
He was still perhaps a delinquent in her eyes. 
But if she had both read and been convinced, 
to what hopes of unspeakable happiness ought 
not her presence at Glebestone so shortly after 
his arrival, to give rise ! 

Lucy was not the person to leave long in 
doubt those whose minds she wished to place 
at ease. Before he could reach her, she had 
extended her hand. Before in her turn she 
reached the garden-seat to which she was 
slowly directing her feeble steps, she satis- 
fied all his anxieties by a single sentence; 
— " Thank you for your letter." 

" Miss Hecksworth has been good enough 
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to drive here in her pony chaise, to inquire 
in person after my father," said Jane, shocked 
at what she considered the cold ungracious- 
ness of her brother's welcome to their bene- 
factress. " I fear Dr Ashstead did not think 
so well of him this morning, as we were in- 
duced to suppose." 

" On the contrary," replied Miss Hecks- 
worth, disdaining to accept such a pretext 
for her visit, "he told me that his patient 
was doing well. But he also told me I should 
find here a friend whom I felt most anxious 
to see. I have much to inquire about Italy," 
she continued, sinking upon the garden-seat 
the moment she reached it ; as though her 
recent exOTtion were one unusual and over- 
coming. 

" How well I seem to know this spot ! " 

she exclaimed, raising her languid eyes the 

moment she had recovered her breath, to the 

green canopy afforded by the stately old tree, 

" The Joddrells described it to me so exact 

N 2 
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that I could fancy I had been here a hundred 
and a hundred times. The dearest and most 
vivid traces of home that reached me in Italy," 
continued she, turning towards Jane Cleve, 
who stood beside her, leaning against the 
glossy boll of the old beech, " consisted in their 
often-repeated account of Glebestone, and the 
beautiful sketch of Bilston for which I was 
indebted to your pencil. You can little ima- 
gine how precious I found it, so far from my 
own country." 

Surprise and pleasure glowed in the cheeks 
of Jane ; and her brother was thankful to her 
for not expressing in words the amazement 
depicted in her countenance, at finding that 
the drawing had found its way from the hands 
of Jervis to those of the heiress. Perceiving 
that some answer was expected of her, she 
contented herself with observing that it was 
only natural Glebestone should have made a 
strong impression on the Miss Joddrells. 

" There is something so solemn and quiet 
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about it," said she, " that strangers are often 
attracted to inquire about the old Grange, so 
small, so humble in proportion to the noble 
trees that surround it. Some newspaper that 
gave an account of it," added Jane, glancing 
at her brother as if not daring in his pre- 
sence to allude to the cause which rendered it 
an object of inter^t to the public, — " stated 
that it was the original parsonage of the 
parish, — built in the time of the Common- 
wealth after the final destruction of Bilston 
Abbey. The trees, which are probably its 
contemporaries, must have overtopped the 
house long before it was exchanged, in the 
time of Queen Anne, for the present vicar- 
age; which, fhave heard Mr Towler say was 
built by the Hecksworth family, who, as lords 
of the manor, enjoy the great tithes of the 
parish and possession of the glebehouse." 

Very thankful were both Lucy and her 
brother for these copious details,— of which of 
course not a syllable reached their ears, — but 
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which enabled them in some degree to over- 
come their embarrassment. But the emotion 
of both had now become so apparent, even to 
the guileless Jane, that, on pretext of wishing 
to ascertain that Miss Hecksworth's ponies 
were placed in the shade, she left them to 
themselves. * 

"I have come in person to answer your 
letter," said Lucy, the moment she was out 
of hearing, " and to thank you for removing 
a load of uneasiness from my mind. It is 
grievous enough to hear our friends accused, if 
able and intitled to defend them. — But when 
they are absent, — when we are too ill — ^too 
unprotected, — ^too unprivileged to take their 
part, — then, indeed, it becomes insupportable 
that their conduct should afford pretext for 
slander." 

" It was so much the object of Lord John 
Howard's friends to conceal the circimistaDces 
under which he quitted Naples," faltered 
Jervis, in reply, (too happy to be very articu- 
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late,) " that I was forced to intreat the good 
interpretation of Madame von Adlerberg, 
without further explanation of the motives of 
my journey. I have alas ! so few friends, 
that I dared not hope the anxiety on my 
account would extend further than her 
excellency." 

"You are not surely so ungrateful as to 
imagine that one whom you have known but 
a few months, and only in the hollow inter- 
course of fashionable life, — such as Madame 
von Adlerberg, — can be interested in* your wel- 
fare like those whose recollections of you are 
interwoven with the earliest thoughts of their 
mind, — the earliest feelings of their hearts? " 
said Miss Hecksworth with undisguised emo- 
tion. " No, no ! — you are well aware that you 
have no friends who love you half so well as 
your friends at Bilston ! " — murmured she, with 
a degree of feeling that rendered it impossible 
for Jwvis to retain the ceremonious attitude 
he had hitherto preserved. 
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In a moment, he was seated by her side, 
with hot tears gushing from his eyes, and 
from the depths of his heart words whose 
earnest eloquence can be but faintly retraced 
by the cold collectedness of print. 

" You know your power over me ! " — cried 
he, — " I see that you do, — and it is therefore 
cruel to exercise it, when every tear, every 
profession, every avowal extorted from me by 
your condescension, places me in the dastardly 
position of a beggar, presuming to lavish upon 
his benefactress more than the humble feelings 
of gratitude which becomes his condition in 
life! — My poor old father is living under a 
roof of yours, — preserved from the grave by 
your charitable intervention. I myself am 
the creature of the bounties of your house. — 
You cannot have forgotten the day when an 
alms was bestowed upon me by that hand, — 
that little hand, — ^which I would peril my 
life for the privilege of pressing a single mo* 
ment to my lips ! And knowing and r^oiem* 
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bering all this, you tempt me beyond my 
strength, only that, when the wild emotions 
of my straggling Jbeart are at length unveiled 
befcK'e you, you may regard them with a 
compassionate smile, and pity the presumption 
of one, of whom you cannot pity the suf- 
ferings!" 

" You are not speaking from your heart ! — 
You do not and cannot believe all this !" — said 
Miss Hecksworth, little less agitated than 
himself, and pale as death from feeling that 
the moment was come for an explanation be- 
tween them, which if lost was irretrievable. — 
" But how am I to answer you? — How am I 
to bring you to reason? — How am I to con- 
vince you, without renouncing the reserve my 
sex hold sacred, of the depth and strength of 
my regard?" 

Encouraged to proceed by the emotion de- 
picted in the varying colour and flashing eyeis 
of her bewildered auditor, poor Lucy found 

strength to explain herself to an end. 

n3 
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" You are nearly the first object of interest 
to which I remember attaching myself in this 
world! " said she — " My earliest recollections 
are of you. — Every morning, from my very 
infancy, you used to bring me a fresh nose- 
gay — Others gave me rich toys, or cloying 
sweetmeats. — But best of all I loved the little 
boy who brought me flowers. My nurse used 
to bribe me to walk in the garden when I was 
idle and fractious, by promising me that I 
should see little Jervis." 

For once in his life, the remembrance of his 
days of servitude became sweet to poor Cleve. 

" As I grew older, your wonderful pro- 
ficiencies were quoted to me in the schoolroom, 
as matter of emulation. If little Jervis had 
turned out one of the first geniuses of the day^ 
what ought not little Lucy to achieve ! — ^For 
a time, indeed, you lost a little in my estima- 
tion by the comparisons which provoked not 
a little of the mean envy inherent in every 
human nature." 
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" Euvy — envy of me 1 " — was the irrepres- 
sible rejoinder of her companion. 

" But you had only to be seen again," re- 
sumed Lucy, " to be forgiven in a moment ! 
I know little of the world. No other impres- 
sion intervened to lessen that which you were 
renewing in my heart. From the day of that 
hateful interview at Bilston to which you 
have reverted so bitterly, the whole study 
of my life has been to render myself deserving 
of you." 

" You — angel that you are — deserving of 
an outcast like myself! " — cried Jervis over- 
powered by this excess of generous frankness. 

" My ambition was to become a less un- 
worthy companion for one intitled, by the 
great birthright of genius, to the society of the 
illustrious of all countries ! " — resumed Lucy, 
her cheeks acquiring a hectic flush from the 
effi)rt of such trying disclosures — " For you, 
I applied myself with far more than the zeal 
you ever bestowed on the acquirements which 
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have rendered your name so famous. And 
though still immeasurably beneath you in all 
the higher endowments of the mind, I have, 
at least, learned enough to enable me to es- 
timate my own ignorance, and your noble 
superiority." 

By this time, the hand so much an object of 
coveting, was indeed pressed to the heart and 
lips of the enraptured Jervis. 

" Still," resumed Lucy, when he allowed 
her breath for further explanation, — " still, 
decided as was my preference for him whose 
fate appeared so mysteriously interwoven by 
Providence with my own, I know not that I 
should ever have found courage for the avowal 
of sentiments so much at variance with the 
wishes of my family, — so much at variance 
with the customs of my country, — ^I mean,'' 
continued she, with quickened utterance, on 
perceiving a sudden contraction darken the 
brow of her auditor, — " as regards their jus- 
tification by a previous avowal of affection on 
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the part of their object, — ^but for the inti- 
macy I formed at Naples with Madame von 
Adlerberg" — 

" My kind, good, generous friend ! " — 
" From her I learned to interrogate my own 
heart, — to examine my own position, — to 
become the mistress of my own destinies. 
Intitled to advise me by the success attending 
her own endeavours to secure her happiness 
in defiance of the prejudices of the world, she 
kindly projected a plan which was to make 
me better acquainted with her English fa- 
vourite; and enable me to determine whether 
the prepossessions of the child were confirmed 
by the feelings of the woman. When, alas ! 
your sudden departure overthrew our castles 
in the air ! " 

" And in the interim, you were beset by the 
addresses of Lobanoff! Judge of my indig- 
nation, on learning by my letters from Naples, 
that one so undeserving had aspired to win 
you, by laying his heaps of gold at your feet." 
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" And judge of mine," interrupted Lucy, a 
glow of indescribable beauty overspreading 
her pale cheeks, " on learning not only that I 
had lost you for ever, but that you had lost 
yourself! — Imagine, if you can, what were my 
feelings on hearing of your elopement with 
Mrs Cleveland!" 

" And you could believe it of me ! — ^Tou, 
who knew me to be honoured with the friend- 
ship of a woman so refined and delicate as 
Madame von Adlerberg!" 

^^ The power of such charms as I had heard 
ascribed to the companion of your flight, was 
likely to blind you to a thousand defects of 
disposition." — 

"Not with the image of a far lovelier 
face, — a countenance indicative of qualities 
how different, — ^indelibly impressed upon my 
heart!" 

Lucy paused for a moment in gratified 
silence, ere, in a still more subdued voice, 
she added, " That you so much as remembered 
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my name, I had little reason to believe The 

coldness with which you repelled the ad- 
vances of my family '* 

"Had I not reason? — Remember the hau- 
teur with which I have been invariably 
treated by Mrs Hecksworth ! " — 

"I do not blame you. In your place, I 
should have acted as you did. But with all 
the convictions strong in my mind into which 
circumstances had misled me, you may fancy 
the joy, the unexpected joy which over- 
whelmed my heart, on the receipt of this 
morning's letter! — I was in hopes, — I am 
atill in hopes, — that it purported an extension 
of the olive-branch; — ^nay, that you have not 
only forgiven all our former offences," con- 
tinued she, with the sweetest of smiles, " but 
Ijiat you are prepared to be loved and 
valued by us as sincerely as I would fain hope 
you may be tempted, at some future period, to 
love and value ourselves." — 

" Put no limits to my attachment! " eric " 
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Cleve, almost out of his senses, "for my 
better reason has lost all power over my pre- 
sumptuous love. But your kind and gene- 
rous nature is intitled to the amplest confes- 
sions. I wrote only in the hope of restoring 
myself to your confidence sufficiently to warn 
you against the villainy of another. — My chief 
purpose was to apprize you that in Colonel 
Cleveland you were cherishing a man of the 
most infamous pursuits. — I scarcely know 
where or how to commence the record of his 
career of crimes; for his very name seems un- 
worthy to be breathed before you — But of 
this be satisfied, — ^that there is scarcely an 
act of turpitude of which he could not be 
proved guilty, and that his life is thrice for- 
feited to the laws of the country ! " — 

" Cleveland— Colonel Cleveland!" faltered 
Lucy, in wondering consternation. 

" His very name I believe to be an assumed 
one. The depths of infamy from which he 
really sprang, not even his associates in guilt 
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have ever been able to discover. By a rare 
combination of evil instincts, he unites the 
ferocity of the bravo with the slow cunning of 
the swindler; and his robberies at the gaming 
table of the Duke of Attleborough and Lord 
John Howard were prefaced by acts of piracy 
on the. high sea«, which expose him at any 
moment to a capital indictment." 

"And I, who have tolerated, if not en* 
couraged, his attentions to my sister ! " faltered 
Lucy. " I, who have reason to believe poor 
Julia's affections pledged to this man ! " — 

" I can conceive your wretchedness, at such 
a reflection, by all I myself experienced from 
the supposition of his having obtained an 
interest in your heart ! " said Jervis. " Not, 
however, that you can feel it as strongly as / 
did. For you have not listened, day after 
day, to the narrative of his fearful crimes and 
petty rogueries. Nor is your sisterly attach- 
ment (pardon the assertion) to be compared 
with that all-engrossing love which, on my 
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own part, would Ixave sacrificed breath and 
being but to avert from your path a single 
thorn, — a single hour of care." — 

Lucy rewarded with a smile the fond 
avowals, for which nothing but a smile of 
hers was an equivalent. 

" Yet something must be done !" cried she, 
rousing herself from her dream of luxurious 
happiness. " Every moment's delay increases 
the mischief and the danger. By what steps 
can we extricate ourselves, — and by whom are 
they to be taken ?" — 

" By Mrs Hecksworth, of course. Colonel 
Cleveland would obtain too great an advan- 
tage in dealing with one so helpless, so 
young, so delicate as yourself." 

" But it will be scarcely possible to induce 
my mother to listen to a word against him, 
— least of all on your repr^entations. With 
my mother, (you know it so well that I am 
betraying no family secret in the disclosure,) 
— ^with my mother opulence is a virtue.— 
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Cleveland has dazzled her eyes by the display 
of his ill-gotten wealth, till she has all but 
courted his pretensions to my sister's hand. 
How, how are we to undeceive her ! " — 

" If, instead of being the obscure and des- 
titute being that Providence has made me," 
said Cleve, with the hoarseness of suppressed 
emotion, " I were intitled by the most distant 
relationship, — the most remote connexion,' — to 
eject from your house a man whose presence 
pollutes it " 

" But you are intitled," cried Lucy, placing 
her hand on his arm in the earnestness of her 
purpose. " You are intitled by all the rights 
my affection and confidence can bestow on 
you! My hesitation to claim your services 
as my champion, arises only from dread lest 
you should become engaged with this unprin- 
cipled man in a personal contest. The first 
exercise of your authority at Bilston, must 
not consist in a quarrel with a wretch like 
Cleveland." 
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At this declaration, the pride of the de- 
pendent man was for a moment extinguished 
in the great joy of finding himself thus en- 
tirely beloved. 

" Commission me only to act in your behalf 
— as your agent, — your servant, — ^your what 
you will that is humblest and least pretend- 
ing," — said he, scarcely able to command his 
utterance, " and I will answer' for it that, 
simply by the use of a name, and the threat 
of exposing it to the nearest magistrate, he 
will fly the country without an hour's delay, 
or the shadow of resistance." 

" Still, unless my mother were fully ap- 
prised of our relative position," rejoined Lucy, 
"such a step could not be taken at Bilston 
without producing an eclat injurious to us all. 
It is my intention to intimate to her without 
loss of time my determination to profit by the 
personal independence without which my for- 
tune would be a curse rather than a blessing, 
and bestow my hand where I have long be- 
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stowed my heart. But to insure her receiv- 
ing the communication in a kindly spirit, it 
should not be preceded by dissensions of 
which, to Aer, you will appear the origin." 

" But how otherwise is this man to be dis- 
missed from your house?" cried Jervis, 
"your house, which his presence renders 
liable to the intrusion of officers of justice ! " — 

" Even that," replied the gentle girl, with 
a shudder, " were preferable to involving you 
in a personal dispute." 

" Lucy, dearest Lucy ! " — ^faltered her com- 
panion. 

" Suffer me, therefore, to return quietly 
home," continued she, striving to extricate 
her hand from his, " and endeavour without 
further communication with Colonel Cleve- 
land, but by addressing him a few lines 
explanatory of my insight into his character 
and conduct, to intimate that his only chance 
of escaping exposure is by instantly quitting 
the country." 
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" Perhaps you are right," said Cleve. " Yet 
even the remotest chance that you may be 
exposed to annoyance on his account, fills me 
with uneasiness. If I had but the privilege 
of affording you by my presence the protection 
of a strong aim, and unflinching heart ! " — 

" As regards mere personal protection, my 
servants insure suflScient defence," — inter- 
posed Lucy. " But should I need advice for 
my farther governance, or should my mother 
resent this first exercise of my authority at 
Bilston, you must not be far off. Do not quit 
the house. I will have horses kept saddled to 
send off to you ; lest, in the course of the 
evening, I should have occasion for your pre- 
sence at the Hall." 

On rising from her seat, and preparing to 
take the arm of Jervis to return to the bouse, 
it seemed to occur to both for the first time, 
on missing the support which had enabled 
Miss Hecksworth to reach the old beech-tree, 
how long a time had lasted their tSte-h-titej 
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and what discreet forbearance had been 
evinced by Jane in refraining from intrusion. 
Had aunt Morris been convalescent, poor 
Lucy would have been overwhelmed with 
offers of refreshment, and other hospitable 
importunities; but even when she passed 
through the old stone passage towards the 
forecourt, where her pony-chaise was waiting, 
her future sister-in-law did not so much as 
address her a single syllable. 

Contenting herself with intimating by a 
respondent pressure of the hand affectionately 
placed in hers by Lucy, that she understood 
and recognised the nature of her friendship 
for her idolized brother, Jane accompanied her 
to the doOT only that it might be less apparent 
to Miss Hecksworth's servants than to her- 
self, on whose account the young heiress had 
condescended to visit Glebestone. 

She could not help perceiving, however, as 
Lucy was handed into her pony phaeton by 
her chosen husband, how bright a glow of 
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happiness was imparted to her usually pale 
and transparent cheeks by the happy con- 
sciousness of her new position. Poor Jane 
thought she had never seen her look so pretty, 
— ^never seen any one look so pretty, — as 
when, with tears of sensibility trembling in her 
eyes, and smiles of gratified affection hovering 
on her lips, Lucy turned a last look upon the 
humble homestead, more ennobled in her eyes 
as the abode of the man she loved, than the 
finest palace upon earth. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Linked to nothing but shame and pain, 
Echoing nothing but man's disdain, 
What wonder, had my hands been red 
With blood of a host in secret shed? — 
But no! — ^I fought on the free sea-wave, 
And perilled my life for my plunder brave ; 
And never yet shrunk in nerve or breath, 
But struck as the pirate strikes — ^to death. 

Pboctor. 

The frequency of Miss Hecksworth's inter- 
views with Dr Ashstead since her arrival from 
town, added to the tremulous nervousness of 
her manners and attenuation of her frame, 
having inspired Cleveland with the convic- 
tion that Lucy felt herself far more seriously 
indisposed than she wished her family to be 
aware of, his attentions to Julia increased 

VOL. III. 
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in ardour in proportion to his perception of 
her sister's precarious condition. 

From the early period of their acquaint- 
ance at which he discovered that all court- 
ship of Lucy herself would be unavailing, — 
that her affections were too completely pre- 
engrossed for even jealous pique to place her 
at his mercy, — he had devoted his homage 
to her successor in the Bilston property; 
crushing the pretensions of Herbert Daven- 
port, at once by the cool audacity of his 
self-assumption, and the dashing prodigality 
with which he supported the character of a 
man of fortune and fashion. 

The chivalrous spirit, on the other hand, in 
which he affected to step forward in Lucy's 
defence, against the impetuous attachment of 
Lobanoff, and the untiring presence of mind 
with which he contrived to circumvent the petty 
tyranny of her mother, had so far induced 
Miss Hecksworth to accept as a friend the 
man she did not choose to accept as a partner 
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for life, that it was as much for her own 
satisfaction as to favour the predilections of 
Julia and her mother, that she consented to 
his joining their party on their homeward tour. 
At her desire, he had sojourned with them at 
the same London hotel. At her desire, he 
had become their guest at Bilston. 

It was consequently a difficult task, however 
deep her conviction of his unworthiness, to bid 
him abruptly begone. The letter which was 
to signify her discovery of his vileness required 
time and thought for its composition It was 
her first object that her accusations should 
not, by the remotest hint, implicate her be- 
loved Jervis in the peril of accusation. 

To sit at table, meanwhile, with this blood- 
stained wretch, without betrayal of her loath- 
ing and contempt, was, however, impossible ; 
and, on pretence of increased indisposition, 
she accordingly kept her room. 

But this declaration of illness on the part 

of the heiress served only to stimulate the 

o2 
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ardour and spirits of Cleveland; and never 
perhaps was he more ingratiating, more flushed 
with the hopes of coming triumph, or more 
devoted in his attentions to poor Julia (who, 
with all the dupehood of girlish vanity, con- 
gratulated herself that while her elder sister 
was courted for her fortune, she was loved 
for herself alone), than at the very moment 
Lucy was engaged in addressing him a letter, 
apprizing him in mild but unequivocal terms, 
that his character was unmasked, and that 
he was no guest for her father's house. 

That he might be unembarrassed by obser- 
vation when he received this astounding 
communication, she contrived that the letter 
should be delivered to him when he was left 
alone after dinner by the departure of her 
mother and sisters. After signifying her wish 
that he would quit Bilston that evening, with- 
out further interview with her family, she 
facilitated his departure by the offer of her 
horses as far as Bewchester, the nearest post- 
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town; comforting herself with the hope that 
dread of legal exposure would impart the 
utmost expedition to his movements. 

The moment she was certain the letter had 
reached his hands, she requested the presence 
of her family in the little morning room 
adjoining her dressing room, which she re- 
served for her own use; and with fitting 
precautions, and the utmost tenderness of 
affection, offered her congratulations to her 
sister Julia on her escape from the hands of a 
worthless impostor. 

But to her surprise and indignation, Mrs 
Hecksworth was anything but disposed to 
share her view of the case. Mrs Hecksworth 
clung to the cause of the man of ten thousand 
a year, who was the bosom friend of a duke. 
And no sooner had her shrewd cross-examina- 
tion extracted from Lucy that her intelligence 
concerning Cleveland was derived from Jervis 
Cleve, than she set no bounds to her maternal 
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ire. Not an opprobrious epithet but was 
lavished on the presumptuous parvenu. It 
was to gratify his envious, jealous spirit, — ^it 
was to avenge his own consciousness of in- 
feriority, — it was to give vent to the mean 
enmity of a low-bom mind — that he had de- 
vised these slanders against a man of spirit 
and condition, who had brought to light the 
profligacy of his conduct, and who, as a 
stranger in the land, had no immediate means 
of vindication. 

To the justice of these accusations, the 
sobs of Julia and the sympathising looks of 
Helen, added their corroboration ; and Lucy, 
already exhausted by the unusual exertions 
and unprecedented emotions of the day, sat 
pale and overcome by the consciousness of 
being an object of bitter displeasure to those 
so near and dear. 

*' Am I to understand," added Mrs Hecks- 
worth, in her tone of haughtiest severity, 
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" that, without consulting me, — without con- 
sulting any one but a man alien to your 
family, and as fit to be called into your council 
as some fellow it might suit your caprice to 
summon out of the servants' hall, — you have 
taken so strong a step as to turn out of your 
house your own invited guest, — a guest, 
moreover, whom you know to be distinguished 
by my regard, — to whom you are yourself 
under personal obligations as the saviour of 
your life, — and who, under this double sanc- 
tion, has made no inconsiderable progress in 
the affections of your poor sister?" — 

" I have already assured you, dearest 
mother," faltered Lucy in a faint voice, " that 
I shall never forgive myself for having incau- 
tiously authorised the suit of a man whose 
** "life is, at this moment, forfeited to the law^' 
of the country." 

" A chimera, — a romance, — a scandalous 
invention and misrepresentation ! " — retorted 
Mrs Hecksworth. 
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*' For all our sakes, would that it were so ! " 
was Lucy's meek reply. 

" And on the unsupported testimony of one 
who is not so much as qualified to uplift his 
voice in the presence of gentlemen," persisted 
the haughty woman, " you have disgraced 
your father's name by the grossest breach of 
hospitality ! " — 

" I have done what I consider my duty," 
replied her daughter, falling back on the 
sofa, — ^for she was no longer able to support 
herself. " God give me strength to persist in 
what I feel to be right, — ^however painful the 
opposition of those who " 

She was interrupted. At that moment the 
door was flung widely open; and Cleveland 
himself, flushed with wine and primed with 
insolence, stalked across the room and con- 
fronted her. 

A dead silence ensued. Even the infatu- 
ated Mrs Hecksworth, who a moment before 
had been pleading his cause, sat mute with 
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displeasure at his unauthorized intrusion into 
a room which the visitors in the house had 
no pretext for entering. 

" I had hoped," said Lucy, addressing with 
mild dignity the man who evidently intended 
to intimidate her by overbearing ferocity, — 
"I had hoped. Colonel Cleveland, that you 

would spare me the pain of an interview 

Without father or brother for my pro- 
tection, I was compelled to accept the un- 
gracious task of signifying that your pre- 
sence here was unwelcome. — After such an 
intimation, your further intrusion becomes an 
insult." 

" An insult for which those who are privi- 
leged to fight your battles, fair lady, are at 
full liberty to call me to account! " — cried the 
unblushing Cleveland, throwing himself into a 
chair, with an assumption of ease that was 
manifestly assumed. — And though the mo- 
ment he seated himself opposite to her, Lucy 

endeavoured to rise from her place, in order 

3 
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to quit the room, weakness and fatigue com- 
pelled her to resume it. "You may select 
whichever of your minions you think proper 
to take up the glove ! " continued he, with a 
scornfol laugh, on perceiving his advantage. 
" A purse as lengthy as yours will not fail to 
purchase a champion; — whether among the 
worn-out rouis of quality whom you encourage 
to dangle after you, like those 

white curds of ass's milk 

Joddrell and your Russian prince, — or the 
favourite of your more private hours, — the 
charity boy, whom you appear to have 
reared for other purposes than to cast your 
accounts and maintain the morality of your 
waiting maids by reading them a Sunday's 
sermon. — " 

Mrs Hecksworth cleared her throat to 
speak. The tone in which Colonel Cleveland 
presumed to address her daughter, nay, even 
the coarseness of the looks he fastened upon 
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the shrinking girl, had already satisfied her 
that, if too heinously accused, he was no fit 
companion for tfiem, and above all, no suitor 
for Julia. But Cleveland did not permit her 
to accomplish her intention of addressing him. 
" Let all these, and as many more as you 
choose, be summoned to your aid in turning 
from your door a man who would never have 
entered it but for your pressing invitations ! " 
continued he; (and at the menacing sound of 
his voice poor Lucy recalled to mind with 
dread rather than comfort that, after preparing 
the letter for Cleveland and the explanation 
for her family, she had despatched an express 
toGlebestone to request the presence of Jervis ; 
in order that, after Colonel Cleveland's de- 
parture, he might be presented to Mrs Hecks- 
worth as her son-in-law, and the future master 
of Bilston ;) " I am prepared for them^ fair 
lady, — I am prepared for you. The risks of 
an adventurous life have taught me never to 
go unprovided against the treachery of my . 
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Mends, and malice of my foes ; and you 
will leam to your cost, and the cost of your 
lover, that I am not to be taken up and 
dropped again with impunity, even by one 
whose caprices are backed by the command of 
half a dozen ploughboys in livery ! " — 

" This ungentlemanly, this unmanly con- 
duct, Colonel Cleveland," cried Mrs Hecks- 
worth, unable longer to suppress her motherly 
indignation, " not only fally justifies the steps 
so precipitately taken by my daughter, but 
must interdict for the future all communica- 
tion between you and any other member of 
my family.'* 

" Wait till it is asked for, old lady ! " — cried 
Cleveland, with a sarcastic laugh. " Any one 
who has seen as much of the house of Hecks- 
worth as by bad luck has fallen to my share, 
will be in no such mighty hurry to re-enter 
your door after finding himself on the windy 
side of it ! — But understand thus much for 
your own edification, as well as for that of 
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the meally-faced damsels whom you have 
trained for the honest calling of man-trap- 
ping. — Unprincipled as Miss Lucy yonder, 
with her mincing affectation of nicety, 
may think proper to call me, I am at least 
scrupulous in the payment of my debts ; and 
the affront I have received under this roof, 
shall not cool upon my hands. The whole 
county, — the whole country — shall learn how 
pleasantly I have been living at rack and 
manger among the fair damsels of Bilston 
Hall ; and that, if they quarrelled about me 
at last, it was only because all three, — (per- 
haps all four, — eh, old lady?) — were desirous 
of severally monopolizing what 'twas never 
my intention to bestow on any one of the 
pack!"— 

A hateful laugh terminated this insolent 
threat; by which the indignation of Lucy was 
so vehemently roused, that, overcoming her 
sense of weakness, she rose, and was hastening 
to the bell to summon her servants and order 
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the ejection of the ruffian, when Cleveland 
seized her by the arm 

" Not quite so nimble, young lady I" cried 
he. " Before you obtain the aid of your 
knaves in livery to perpetrate what your 
shrewish looks appear to threaten, I will have 
from you an oath, as strong as such prudish 
lips as yours can persuade themselves to utter, 
that you will repeat to no mortal living the 
impudent falsehoods contained in your letter 
to myself; on penalty of being yourself de- 
nounced to the world as what your friend. 
Prince Lobanoff, declared you at Naples, on 
his own knowledge, to be, — a " 

"Silence!"— exclaimed Mrs Hecksworth, 
in a fierce tone of wounded maternal feeling, — 
" silence, sir, or dread " 

"Nothing on the* face of the earth — unless 
the idle babbling of a silly woman's tongue ! 
But let your daughter answer for herself. It 
was to her I addressed myself ! " continued 
he, shaking as he spoke the delicate frame of 
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Lucy, upon whose shoulder he had fixed his 
Herculean grasp. 

" I do answer you!" — replied she, — finding 
voice and courage in the strength of her in- 
dignation. " I answer, and tell you that aU I 
asserted concerning your past life is by this 
time in the possession of the magistrates of 
the country! — " 

" Then it is time the witnesses against me 
were disposed of ! " cried he, and releasing 
his hold upon her, he snatched from his bosom 
a brace of small pocket pistols. 

So rapid was the movement, that, ere the 
spectators could utter a single shriek, the 
click of both weapons was audible as his 
hand touched the trigger of the one levelled 
at the breast of Lucy. Another moment, 
and she would have ceased to breathe. 

But while the blood curdled in the veins, 
and the breath was suspended on the lips of 
all present, the ruflian became suddenly locked 
in a powerfiil embrace, which, for the moment 
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suspended his power of mischief. The saviour 
of the poor trembling girls was not, however, 
as may have been anticipated by others be- 
sides poor Lucy, her faithful champion from 
Glebestone ! — To the amazement of the whole 
party, it was no other than Philip Fairfax ! — 

So engrossed had been their attention for 
the last few minutes by the words and move- 
ments of Cleveland, that the door of the room 
had opened behind him unobserved, to favour 
the entrance of one who was come all the 
way from London for the purpose of super- 
vising the execution of justice, on one whom 
he was thus the means of frustrating in the 
commission of a new crime. — 

Amid the loud execrations of Cleveland, 
Helen Hecksworth ran shrieking to the bell, 
to obtain a reinforcement of defence. But 
the cool voice of Fairfax was heard predomi- 
nant over all ; and, responsive to the summons, 
in rushed a couple of peace officers, who had 
accompanied him from town. Ere Cleveland 
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could recover his first startled surprise, he 
was disarmed and pinioned. 

So powerful is the ascendancy of the ruling 
passion over every human breast, that even 
with the evidence before her of his delin- 
quency, Mrs Hecksworth might have been 
disposed to resent so strong an exercise of 
personal authority on the part of a stranger 
like Fairfax, — a stranger who was not only a 
college tutor, but the friend of Jervis Cleve, 
in a spot so long the scene of her domination, — 
but for the sound of a well-known voice, 
backing and explaining his interposition. 

Ere she had time for a single question, her 
friend and neighbour. Squire Towler, was at 
the door; wiping his forehead and panting for 
breath, from the zeal with which he had 
trotted his pony from Bewchester after the 
chaise conveying the legal executors of the 
warrant obtained from him as the officiating 
magistrate at the town hall. 

" I thought it best, my dear ma'am, to 
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step up and see that matters went smooth 
with you in this ugly business/' cried he. — 
" I was main sorry to find you and the young 
ladies were like to be flustered by having 
peace-officers in the house. — Bless my soul 
and body ! how ever the fellow who's been the 
means of bringing such a sad affi-ont on the 
old Hall, got footing there, is more than I can 
guess ! — Ay, ay ! — I always prophesied no 
good would come of your visit to foreign 
parts." 

While the squire indulged in these ejacula- 
tions, Mrs Hecksworth had lost sight of every 
other annoyance in the fainting condition of 
poor Lucy, on whom she was anxiously be- 
stowing her maternal cares. One of the girls 
had already hurried out of the room in search 
of restoratives, and to dispatch a messenger to 
Bewchester for Dr Ashstead. And in the 
interim, the two officers, aided by the inspector 
of police who had escorted them from town, took 
from the person of Cleveland, in addition to 
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the pistols of which he had been already dis- 
armed, a stiletto, which he was apparently in 
the habit of wearing, so dexterously was it 
fitted within his waistcoat. 

" Thank you, thankyou, parson Fairfax ! " — 
cried the prisoner with a bitter laugh, as this 
last implement of mischief was removed. — 
" You do me much honour ! — Four full-grown 
men and a country justice to capture a single 
sorry fellow like myself, whose hand has been 
out of work for years past in the use of other 
edged tools than his razor or penknife ! " — 

" I should recommend you, sir, to keep 
your breath and courage for the examination 
to which you are about to be subjected before 
the magistrates, who await us at Bewchester," 
replied Ehilip, gravely — " The establishment 
of your identity is necessary to place you within 
reach of the Secretary of State's warrant, 
which authorizes your removal to London." 

"To London? — The sooner the better!" 
cried the audacious prisoner, neither abashed 
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nor dismayed. — " Now the game's up, let ns 
all fling down our cards on the table ! — And 
though it was my cursed luck to come into 
the world in this psalm-singing, game-preserv- 
ing county, if I must swing my way out of it, 
I would as soon it were within the legitimate 
dominions of Jack Ketch ! " — 

As he uttered this coarse apostrophe, poor 
Lucy, whose consciousness had been gradually 
restored by the remedies administered and 
the exhortations whispered by her mother and 
weeping sisters, exerted herself to raise her 
head from the shoulder of Mrs Hecksworth, 
and fix her eyes earnestly on the still open 
door. 

For the sound of welcome footsteps already 
aflforded comfort to her broken spirit. She 
knew that the protector of her fiiture life was 
at hand; and the peril she had just escaped, 
rendered her doubly eager to find herself once 
more in his beloved presence. 

" You seem pretty game, my fine fellow ! " 
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said old Towler, the only person present 
not too much disgusted by Cleveland's swag- 
gering bravado, to answer his observations. — 
" But couldn't you, — since you seem as proud 
of being a gallows-bird, as others of the 
character of an honest man, — couldn't you 
oblige us with your real name to fill up the 
warrant, instead of a string of aliases that 
will be a disgrace even to the Newgate 
Calendar?"— 

" God forbid that I should baulk your 
curiosity, old gentleman ! "—retorted the pri- 
soner, whose eye had already followed that 
of Lucy towards the door, where her affianced 
lover, with amazement depicted in his looks, 

stood waiting her further commands " More 

particularly as no one has a better right 
than Squire Towler to fix the halter on the 
neck of one who, more than thirty years ago, 
he was the means of branding with infamy 
for life, by an unjust conviction. Ay ! for my 
first step in villany, I am indebted to you ! 
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The month in jail to which I was condemned 
on a false accusation of wiring hares in this 
very park of Bilston, formed the groundwork 
of the education which ended with embruing 
my hands in blood. — Lay that to your heart, 
Mr Magistrate, and sleep the better for't ! " — 

"Convicted of wiring hares at Bilston?" 
cried ^Ifs Hecksworth, stepping forward to 
look in the face of the prisoner ; — while Jervis, 
who was about to traverse the room at a 
signal from Lucy, stopped short as he 
reached the table near which the police offi- 
cers still retained their grasp of the offender, 
— every vestige of life having deserted the 
cheeks of the agonized young man. 

" No more aliases, therefore," — resumed 
the prisoner, rallying his spirits. — " No more 
dallyiqg with life and death. Take your 
pen, parson Fairfax, and gratify your envy, 
hatred, and malice by writing down, at full 
length, that the man who made a dupe of 
your chicken-hearted pupil, after keeping the 
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Atlantic in terror under that of Captain 
Henriquez, — ^was no other than " 

Every eye was fixed upon him — every 
ear intent to catch the first syllable he ut- 
tered; and obedient t9 his injunction, Philip 
Fairfax seized a pen from Miss Hecksworth's 
standish, to fill up the blank in the warrant. 

They were not long kept in' suspense. — A 
murmur of horror burst from the lips of all 
present as he added, in a tone of sarcastic 
exultation, — "was no other than — Richard 
Cleve!"— 
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CHAPTER XII. 

One mom, they call'd the hoy — he answer'd not, 
They doom'd him hangmg, and in time forgot, 

Cbabbe. 

Vou8 ne valez pas mietix que votre fr^re et votre fir^re est im 
gentilhomme que meriterait hien d'etre pendo. 

Lope db Vega. 

" Yes, — poor slavish dupe — your brother! " 
continued he, — ^when Cleve, after assisting to 
remove the senseless form of Lucy into the 
adjoining dressing room, under the tender 
care of her family, returned, more dead than 
alive, to fix his agonized gaze upon the face of 
one whose identity seemed now unmistakably 
inscribed in his features, like the doom of 
Belshazzar in the writing on the wall, when 
subjected to the prophet's interpretation. — 
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" To please these people, who despise you, — 
to purchase your advance by a step nearer 
the threshold of this house, where you will 
never be more than a hireling, you have slain 
your father's son! — But what then? — The 
smile of an heiress is a dog-cheap bargain, 
when paid for with the blood of a poor vaga- 
bond like poor Dick; — Dick, who was kicked 
and cuffed in his helpless, harmless boyhood, 
for the mere crime of being one of a starv- 
ing family ; — and who, driven by want of 
knowing how to gain an honest livelihood to 
the privilege which by right divine belongs to 
kings 

That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can, 

will swing for it at last ! " — 

Poor Jervis, who, with the cold drops start- 
ing from his forehead, and his lips livid with 
anguish, was concealing his face against the 
shoulder of his deeply sympathizing friend 

Philip Fairfax, attempted no reply to this 
VOL. III. p 
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cutting appeal. It fell upon his ear as upon 
that of the dead. 

Amid the contending struggles of his mind, 
the predominant feeling was grief that his 
poor old father's grey hairs had not been laid 
in the grave before the disastrous re-appear- 
ance of one whose childhood had been a curse 
to him, and who was about to disgrace for 
ever his honest name. So absorbing was 
his desire to prevent the report of what had 
occurred and was occurring, from reaching 
Glebestone and distracting the deathbed of 
one who had lived righteously and was about 
to give up the ghost in peace, that he heard not 
a syllable of the terrible revelations and de- 
nunciations uttered by the prisoner, till 
startled by his concluding words — " And what 
will you have to answer, Jervy, my boy, when 
the old man asks of you — " Cain, where is 
thy brother?"— 

" It is useless to prolong this most unfortu- 
nate — most painful discussion," — interrupted 
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Philip Fairfax, who, perceiving that the ser- 
vants were crowding into the room, was 
doubly eager to spare the feelings of his 
friend. Then, addressing himself to Mr Tow- 
ler, who at that moment re-entered the room 
after a short conference with Mrs Hecksworth, 
(who notwithstanding the critical state of 
poor Lucy did not lose sight of the impression 
such a breach of pix)priety as had occurred 
would produce in the neighbourhood!) he en- 
treated him to accompany him back to Bew- 
chester, by way of escort to the prisoner. 
He was perhaps not without hopes of molli- 
fying the heart of the old magistrate in the 
course of the ride, by representation of the 
shame and anguish about to accrue to a de- 
serving family, by the substantiation of the 
charges against Cleveland. Without regard 
to the danger to both from the charge of com- 
pounding a felony, he trusted that the escape 
of the prisoner might be connived at, ere he 

was committed to the walls of a prison from 

p2 
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whence Ms only escape was through the 
gallows. 

A pause of distress and irresolution ensued, 
which was interrupted by the prisoner him- 
self, — the only person present whose nature 
his present peril did not seem to soften. 

" After all," said he, " I have myself to 
thank for the mad folly of returning to Bil- 
ston, like a hare to her form. You think no 
doubt that my only object was to marry the 
girl who will succeed to the property when the 
poor dreaming creature whom Mr Jervis 
yonder makes a goddess of, is gone to the 
worms? And if I could have managed to 
carry her off, and enjoy in another country, 
like other fine folks, the property extracted 
out of the coarse folks in this, — I don't say but 
I might have been tempted. But 'twas not 
that which drew me hither ! No ! I wanted a 
pretext for a peep at the old shop. — I wanted 
to see the copses where I used to go nutting, 
and the stream where I tickled my first trout. 
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ft 

Though there's not a quarter of the globe 
but what I've abided in, this place was still 
home, and Fd a mind to see and feel it again. 
— Niagara's a fine thing, — ^but the sound of 
the old brook was like a voice never to be 
forgotten." — 

Every word spoken by the delinquent, 
every tone in which poor Jervis could now 
trace inflexions of the voices of his family, 
cut him still deeper to the soul. — But Dick 
Cleve was thinking only of himself. 

" Often since I've been staying at the Hall, 
have I gone loitering about Glebestone, for 
a glimpse of my sister Jenny's sweet face ! " 
said he, " and many a kindness to the old 
man that passed as done by the heiress 
here, was done or suggested by me. And 
I shall sleep the easier for it, when I find 
myself on the stone pallet. — But that's no 
matter. 'Tisn't about that I wish to tell you, 
— for you'll be neither the better nor the 
wiser. But believe a man who finds the truth 
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choked out of the depths of his heart, by 
the halter round his neck, Mr Justice, — ^that 
when you caged up in Bewchester gaol a raw 
shrewd boy, who knew nothing but that he 
was bom to starve, unless by fair means or 
foul he could lay hands on other peoples' be- 
longing, — among thieves and swindlers and 
worse, — aU ready to amuse their idleness by 
instructing the poor urchin whom neither 
pastors nor masters had been at the pains to 
teach, — ^you did as bad a thing as the poor 
child, if he had been guilty of setting springes, 
— ^which, before GoD, I had not. When I 
came home, a gaol bird, to my father's hovel, 
and was cuffed and cursed for having shamed 
him, what better trust had I than in my 
heels?" 

" Tou mean, then, to accuse me as. the 
cause of your absconding from Liverpool?" 
cried Squire Towler,— a little nervous, but still 
more angry. 

" The cause of my doing that which caitsed 
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me to abscond! — To obtain food, I joined a 
gang of pickpockets; for I knew no honest 
trade. But I suppose I shewed a genius 
above my calling (like poor Jervy, there, 
when he weeded Madam Hecks worth's garden ! ) 
— for one of my comrades — a decayed swind- 
ler who had fallen in the world and was 
obliged to get his living by a bit of petty 
larceny, put me up to better things !~I could 
write a volume — ay ! and of better stuff 
than the wishy-washy trash in marbled covers 
lying yonder on Miss Lucy's table, — concern- 
ing the grades and professions which I passed 
through, before I crossed the western main, and 
in Roxbury penitentiary became acquainted 
with a fellow, strong as Hercules and brave as a 
lion, who, wanting an apprentice to his trade, 
found it worth while to make a man of me by 
completing my education. From that day, 
a glorious time have I had of it, playing at 
pitch and toss for life; — ^hand in hand, one 
day, with dukes and princes, and the next 
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with brayoes, — a condenmed cell staring me 
erermore in the face. So far, Dick Towler, 
old boy, Fve obliged ye! — ^For neither lord 
nor squire, from one end of this yea-nay king- 
dom to f other, ever felt the warm blood 
coursing through his veins as I have ! — 
Champagne or Burgundy never excited their 
humdrum natures as the greatest stimulus of 
all — danger, — ^has done my own." 

He might have spoken for hours, ere Fair- 
fax or his broken-hearted brother found 
courage to interrupt the outpourings of his 
corrupted mind. But the blaze of the setting 
sun glaring into the room, reminded the offi- 
cers in charge of the prisoner that time was 
precious. 

" The sooner the better! " cried he, over- 
hearing their suggestion to Philip and the 
squire. — " The last act of every play, whether 
tragedy or comedy, should be a short one. — 
But one thing Fve got to ask before we go, — 
a small favour to one who is noosed at last for 
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winning a few thousands from a man of mil- 
lions, at fair play — ^that is as fair as play can 
be when, had the chances turned against me, 
I had found it a hard matter to produce the 
stakes." 

" What is it you ask, sir?" demanded the 
squire, suspecting that he was about to launch 
into new railing, only to gain time. 

" That the smooth-faced, smooth-tongued 
young gentleman, snivelling yonder in the 
comer, whom I have the honour to call 
brother," said he, ** may not be allowed to 
accompany us to Bewchester." 

" You have no friends, his advice may 
be of use to you," suggested Philip^ justly 
interpreting the wishes of poor Jervis ; and 
still, perhaps, hoping to accomplish his project 
for the escape of the prisoner. 

" I want no advice, — I want no friends. — 
I shall fall as I have stood, by myself! " — cried 
the doomed man. — " And if the poor book- 
worm wants to befriend me (of which there is 

p3 
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small token), let him be off this moment to 
Glebestone, and play the turnkey over the 
poor old man who is on his death-bed, that 
he may go to the grave without learning that 
one of poor Margery's sons had turned out a 
cut-throat ! " 

Jervis Cleve, whose heart had been gra- 
dually melting, even to yearning, towards the 
man in whom, as his brother Dick became 
apparent, he ceased to behold the blood-stained 
Cleveland, now rushed towards him, and would 
fain have thrown his arms around his neck; 
at which moment, the resemblance between the 
brothers, often felt though never perceived by 
their mutual acquaintance, became strikingly 
apparent. 

But as Jervis approached, he was angrily 
warded off by the prisoner. 

" No, no ! " cried he " No Judas kisses ! 

— Of those in whose veins my blood is flowing, 
you're the only one I ever hated! — ^Fir§t, 
when a squalling infant, as the means of de- 
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priving me of my poor mother, who loved me 
dearly, as mothers love their first-bom; and 
next, when we met as strangers in Italy, and 
I saw that book-learning had made nothing 
better of you than a pedant! — For you let 
your poor old schoolmaster die in want, and 
doled out your charity to your father like a 
parish overseer." — 

Indignant at this bitter attack upon his 
friend, Philip Fairfax made a signal to the 
officers to end the distressing scene by re- 
moving the prisoner. But even when his 
brother had ceased to speak, Jervis stood with 
his eyes fixed upon him, — unutterable anguish 
depicted in his fine countenance. 

Something in the despairing face of the 
wretched young man probably touched an 
undreamed-of chord in the breast of his 
brother. — Perhaps he looked at that moment 
like what poor Margery had looked, when 
striving with the wants and miseries of life. 
For just as they were quitting the room, Dick 
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Cleve burst from his captors, and flinging 
himself into the arms of his brother, wept 
aloud. 

" Don't unnerve me now^ Jervis ! " — sobbed 
he, — "and be this our last interview. K 
I've lived the life of a wild beast, let me at 
least die the death of a manV^ — 
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CONCLUSION. 



• like a mildew'd ear 



Blighting his wholesome brother. 

Shakespeabb. 

It was something more than a twelve- 
month after the foregoing scene, that, on a 
mild grey morning towards the close of 
autumn, a wedding-party was assembled 
within the flint-built walls of the old church 
at Bilston. Considering the nature of the 
event which brought them to the foot of 
the altar, the gravity — ^the almost sadness — 
of their air might have appeared to a 
stranger unaccountable. But the few persons 
present, fully understood and appreciated the 
cause of their subdued deportment. 

For the happy bridegroom was not, as may 
have been anticipated, Jervis Cleve. He 
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whence liis only escape was through the 
gallows. 

A pause of distress and irresolution ensued, 
which was interrupted by the prisoner him- 
self, — the only person present whose nature 
his present peril did not seem to soften. 

" After all," said he, " I have myself to 
thank for the mad folly of rettirning to Bil- 
ston, like a hare to her form. You think no 
doubt that my only object was to marry the 
girl who will succeed to the property when the 
poor dreaming creature whom Mr Jervis 
yonder makes a goddess of, is gone to the 
worms? And if I could have managed to 
carry her off, and enjoy in another country, 
like other fine folks, the property extracted 
out of the coarse folks in this, — I don't say but 
I might have been tempted. But 'twas not 
that which drew me hither ! No ! I wanted a 
pretext for a peep at the old shop. — I wanted 
to see the copses where I used to go nutting, 
and the stream where I tickled my first trout. 
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Though there's not a quarter of the globe 
but what I've abided in, this place was still 
home, and Fd a mind to see and feel it again. 
— Niagara's a fine thing, — ^but the sound of 
the old brook was like a voice never to be 
forgotten." — 

Every word spoken by the delinquent, 
every tone in which poor Jervis could now 
trace inflexions of the voices of his family, 
cut him still deeper to the soul. — But Dick 
Cleve was thinking only of himself. 

" Often since I've been staying at the Hall, 
have I gone loitering about Glebestone, for 
a glimpse of my sister Jenny's sweet face ! " 
said he, " and many a kindness to the old 
man that passed as done by the heiress 
here, was done or suggested by me. And 
I shall sleep the easier for it, when I find 
myself on the stone pallet. — But that's no 
matter. 'Tisn't about that I wish to tell you, 
— for you'll be neither the better nor the 
wiser. But believe a man who finds the truth 
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choked out of the depths of his heart, by 
the halter round his neck, Mr Justice, — ^that 
when you caged up in Bewchester gaol a raw 
shrewd boy, who knew nothing but that he 
was bom to starve, unless by fair means or 
foul he could lay hands on other peoples' be- 
longing, — among thieves and swindlers and 
worse, — aM ready to amuse their idleness by 
instructing the poor urchin whom neither 
pastors nor masters had been at the pains to 
teach, — ^you did as bad a thing as the poor 
child, if he had been guilty of setting springes, 
— ^which, before God, I had not. When I 
came home, a gaol bird, to my father's hovel, 
and was cuffed and cursed for having shamed 
him, what better trust had I than in my 
heels?" 

" You mean, then, to accuse m^ as. the 
cause of your absconding from Liverpool?" 
cried Squire Towler, — a little nervous, but still 
more angry. 

" The cause of my doing that which caused 
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me to abscond! — To obtain food, I joined a 
gang of pickpockets; for I knew no honest 
trade. But I suppose I shewed a genius 
above my calling (like poor Jervy, there, 
when he weeded Madam Hecksworth's garden ! ) 
— for one of my comrades — a decayed swind- 
ler who had fallen in the world and was 
obliged to get his living by a bit of petty 
larceny, put me up to better things !— I could 
write a volume — ay ! and of better stuff 
than the wishy-washy trash in marbled covers 
lying yonder on Miss Lucy's table, — concern- 
ing the grades and professions which I passed 
through, before I crossed the western main, and 
in Roxbury penitentiary became acquainted 
with a fellow, strong as Hercules and brave as a 
lion, who, wanting an apprentice to his trade, 
found it worth while to make a man of me by 
completing my education. From that day, 
a glorious time have I had of it, playing at 
pitch and toss for life; — hand in hand, one 
day, with dukes and princes, and the next 
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circumstances the most distressing, having 
driven the Joddrell family for reAige to Hin- 
don Manor during the period of Lucy's 
lingering illness, the affectionate attentions 
devoted to the dying girl by her friends 
Agatha and Mary, had served as a cover to 
the unsuspected courtship of George ; whose 
showy exquisitism, which had excited at 
Naples the hopeless adoration of Julia, ac- 
quired, after her recent mischances and during 
her present seclusion, an irresistible charm. 
When at length, shortly before Lucy's decease, 
the proposal was made, no one could object. 
Mrs Hecksworth thus obtained for the 
future representative of her family, the 
coronet so long coveted ; and when the liberal 
provision made at her marriage by Lady 
Hillingdon for Helen, determined Herbert 
Davenport to ask her hand, her maternal 
satisfaction was complete. The stain inflicted 
on Bilston Park was cleansed for ever ! The 
most perfect " propriety " presided at the two 
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weddings, and she was intitled to go and 
enjoy her handsome jointnie in peace, with 
the swelling conscionsness of having doi^ her 
duty by her children. 

Astroke of good fortune wholly unexpected 
had also enabled the brid^room to carry out, 
in favour of his mother and sisters, a deed of 
settlement which the follies of his late father, 
and the weak yielding of their trustees, had 
threatened to invalidate. The domain of 
Hillingdon Park was purchased by one of the 
great northern railway companies, for a sum 
of seven hundred thousand pounds, — and 
though poor old Mrs Martyn, the faithful 
housekeeper, nearly wept herself blind on 
learning that the family mansion was sen* 
tenced to demolition, and beholding the family 
pictures carried off to adorn the new resi- 
dence of the new Lord at Bilston Park, the 
creditors on the estate who were paid off, and 
the dowager, who was thus enabled to take 
a final leave of Brighton and the venomous 
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tongue of Lady Ursula Wainwright, and 
establish herself for the remainder of her days 
within the golden liberties of Mayfair, thanked 
their stars and the interference of parliament 
for having enfranchised the hopelessly encum- 
bered property. 

In London, in the pleasant house where, 
after their brother's marriage, the better in- 
fluence of Mary and Agatha predominated, the 
Duke of Attleborough and Lord John Howard 

hastened to ren^w their acquaintance with 

. ■J' 

those amiable sisters, whose merits came out 
in richer relief upon the tablet of their 
memory, after a nearer intimacy with the 
flashing fluttering tribes of London party- 
goers, who, like fire-flies, have no existence 
till after nightfall. 

It was some time, indeed, before the Duke 
of Attleborough could overcome his natural 
want of purpose, and concentrate his faculties 
sufficiently to be certain that the great change 
from bachelorhood to matrimony would not be 
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too great an exertion. But, that point ascer- 
tained, he felt little hesitation in sdeoting 
his duchess ; and experienced no very great 
difficulty in persuading Mary to complete his 
happiness for life. 

With Agatha, the case was different. 
Though the marriage, — the well-assorted and 
happy marriage, of Philip Fairfax, had extin- 
guished at once the airy visions of her girl- 
hood, she could not suddenly extend her views 
from the humble parsonage to which they had 
contracted themselves, to the noble scale of 
social existence awaiting a Lady John Howard ; 
or probably a future Marchioness of Wrexhill, 
for the health and habits of Lord Sylvester, 
were such as to preclude all probability of his 
becoming the representative of the family. 

By degrees, however, the arguments of the 
good governess, who still remained her first 
of friends and correspondents, prevailed in 
favour of the valued pupil and benefactor of 
her son, who was already gathering grace in 
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the eyes of the country. The amiable sisters, 
in short, are now the beloved and admired 
wives of the " Two noble kinsmen." 

That the memory of Lucy should be effaced 
from all but one faithful heart, is perhaps 
only too natural. Mrs Hecksworth, whose 
influence has enthralled the weak mind of the 
young Lady Hillingdon, is never weary of con- 
gratulating herself on the strict " propriety" 
of her conduct, and the regularity that pre- 
vails at Bilston Park. For, as she delights in 
observing, " Julia and her husband have no 
nonsense in their heads. Julia and her hus- 
band know what is due to their rank in life. 
Julia and her husband understand the differ- 
ence between peers and parvenus ; and though 
as fond of books as their neighbours, choose 
that artists and authors and those kind of 
people, should be kept in their proper place." 

As the housekeeping at Bilston Park is on 
a handsome scale, its hospitalities unbounded, 
and the connections of Lord and Lady Hilling- 
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don such as to shed unwonted lustre and 
dignity on the old house, the neighjNiitLi'od 
is loud in assent to the manifesto of (MM who 
is growing more pompous than ever, binder 
sanction of the noble alliance of the house of 
Hecksworth, and the wealthy alliance of the 
house of Davenport. — AVTienever the self- 
complacent dowager chances to encounter Mrs 
Clutterbuck on a visit at the Grange, the tug 
of war between the two great ladies is as 
the combat between two stately men of war, 
pouring broadsides into each other, in the 
background of a portrait of some admiral of 
King William's time, by the crown-and-anchor- 
bitten pencil of Sir €k)dfrey Kneller. 

But it is not alone the inheritors of the 
gentle Lucy who have reconciled themselves 
to her loss. The worldly-minded, who had 
foreseen under her sway an order of things 
at Bilston in which their share was limited, 
freely admit that things are best as they are. 
It is often observed of Aer, as heinously as by 
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the same order of persons of the late lamented 
Princess Charlotte, — " a charming woman ! — 
But lucky for all belonging to her that she 
died young ! — She would have proved too 
hasty a reformer ! " 

" I am very happy in my daughter-in-law^" 
drawled the Dowager Lady Hillingdon, one 
evening lately to Lord Charles Grantingham, 
— when the foolish wife of th^ foolish George 
hei^ been sitting with her on her way to a party 
at Lady Clara Heathcote's, wearing the iden* 
tical pink coral comb which had once adorned 
a nobler head. — " She does not pretend to be 
wiser or better than her neighbours " . 

" Which is always an impertinence ! " — 
added his lordship, — ^warming his still hand- 
; some legs before the hearth, — once more his 
customary haunt, — " an impertinence, too, 
that constitutes one of the leading distinc- 
tions between Parvenus and Peebs;^' 
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